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HE oldest house in the Mississippi Valley, 
and one around which cling many holy 
memories, is the ancient Ursuline Convent, or 
Convent des Ursulines, as the Creoles call it, at 
New Orleans, now the residence of the Cath- 
olie Archbishop of the Archdiocese of Loui- 
siana, and of the priests connected with the 
Church of Ste. Marie attached to it. It is sit- 
uated in the lower part of the old quarter of 
the city, amid rather dingy surroundings, and 
is inclosed in the square bounded by Chartres 
(formerly Condé) Street, Ursuline, Decatur 
(formerly Old Levee), and Hospital streets. 
In colonial days it occupied, with its gardens 
and its grounds, the whole square on which it 
stands; but time and the encroaching foot of 
progress long ago despoiled it of its fair do- 
main, and to-day it remains, in all the broad 
land that was once the vast colony of Loui- 
Vou. IT.—30. 


siana, the most venerable and interesting relic 
of the past. Scarcely more than a stone’s 
throw distant from it is the levee; interven- 
ing between it and the levee is Decatur Street, 
with its strange foreign life and scenes, and not 
far away is the lower or duwn-town end of 
the French Market. 

The convent was strongly built by its build- 
ers; strongly enough to withstand a siege or 
an attack from possible foes—the Indians or 
the English. Its architecture is of the Tuscan 
composite style. The walls are several feet in 
thickness, and are covered—except in many 
places where the plaster has worn away—with 
stucco an inch thick. Iron shutters protect the 
windows. 

The corner-stone was laid in 1727, nine years 
after the foundation of New Orleans, and in 
1734 the structure was finished, and was occu- 
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pied by the Ursuline nuns, who had come from 
Rouen at the invitation of Bienville, then gov- 
ernor of the colony, to provide instruction for 
the female children of New Orleans, and to 
nurse the sick in the hospital. The little com- 
munity comprised ten nuns and one novice, to- 
gether with two servants, and they sailed from 
the port of L’Orient on February 28, 1727, in 
the Gironde, a ship belonging to the India 
Company. After a long voyage, full of perils, 
they reached New Orleans on August 7th of 
the same year. They were under the charge 
of Marie Francoise Tranchepain, known as 
Seur Ste. Augustine, Marie Anne le Boulan- 
ger, called in religion, Seur Ste. Angélique, 
and Mother Catherine Bruscoli. The name 
of the novice was Marie Madeleine Hochard, 
a young girl of Rouen, whose letters of that 
period to her father in Rouen, still in exist- 
ence, give many interesting details of the voy- 
age, together with a description of the village 
and the people as she found them. A crayon 
sketch (now in the possession of the archbishop 
of the diocese, and preserved among the relics 
of the convent) depicts the scene on the Place 
d’Armes when the nuns landed. One of the 
figures shown is a young girl, *Claude Massey, 
dressed in the Norman costume. In her arms 
she holds a cat, which she careses tenderly. 

The nuns, immediately on their arrival, were 
lodged in Bienville’s country house, situated at 
what is now the corner of Decatur and Custom- 
house streets. It was in that day surrounded 
by a forest. As soon as they were settled they 
began to teach the children, to instruct the In- 
dians in religion, and to care for the sick. Not 
long, however, did they remain in these quar- 
ters; the place was too small to accommodate 
all who claimed their attention. Their per- 
manent residence, the convent, which is the 
subject of this sketch, was in process of erec- 
tion; but it was not until July 23, 1734, that 
they finally took possession of the ancient 
monastery. This event was made the occasion 
of an imposing procession of clergy, citizens, 
and soldiers. In the mean time, however, 
Mother Tranchepain, their revered Superior, 
and others of their number had died. 

For ninety years the Ursulines, feeling some- 
times the vicissitudes of fortune and changes 


that accompanied the history of the colony, 


dwelt in the old convent. 


*Claude Massey was the Richard Whittington of 
Louisiana. She brought her cat with her from L’Ori- 
ent. As she carried it about the ship, she is said to 
have made the shrewd remark, “ Perhaps there are 
rats and mice in New Orleans.” 
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With the rest of the city’s population they 
passed under the authority of Spain when 
France transferred Louisiana to that country 
in 1763, and lived in peace under the Spanish 
flag, faithful to their duties and to their mis- 
sion, until the year 1803, in which year Spain 
restored the colony to France. Then, remem- 
bering the excesses of the French Revolution- 
ists a few years previously, when religion and 
its ministers had fared so cruelly, sixteen of 
their number departed from the convent on 
the 29th of May of that year, bound for Ha- 
vana, leaving nine of the sisters still in the old 
home. Charles VI, King of Spain, to whom 
they had applied for the privilege, allowed 
them to pass into his dominions, and they 
sailed for Havana, where they continued their 
religious life. 

Shortly after their departure, namely, in De- 
cember, 1803, a new cause of alarm aroused 
the anxiety of the nuns who had remained in 
New Orleans. The purchase of Louisiana by 
the United States Government from France 
led to declarations, believed by the nuns, that 
“The Protestant Government” of the United 
States intended to confiscate their property 
and expel the little community. At this time 
the convent contained one hundred and sev- 
enty boarders, daughters of the citizens. The 
fears of the pious sisterhood were soun dis- 
pelled, however, by assurances not only from 
James Madison, then Secretary of State, but 
also by a letter written by President Jefferson 
to Mother Teresa Farjon, who had written di- 
rectly to him on the subject. Jefferson wrote 
from Washington: 

The President of the United States to Swur Therese de St. 

Xavier Farjon, Superieure, and the Nuns, ete: 


I have received, Holy Sisters, the letters you have 
written to me, wherein you express anxiety for 
the property vested in your institution by the 
former government of Louisiana. The principles of 
the Constitution and Government of the United 
States are a sure guaranty to you that it will be pre- 
served to you sacred and inviolate, and that your 
institution will be permitted to govern itself accord- 
ing to its own voluntary rules, without interference 
from the civil authority. Whatever diversity of shade 
may appear in the religious opinions of our fellow- 
citizens, the charitable objects of your institution 
can not be indifferent to any, and its furtherance of 
the wholesome purposes of training up its young 
members in the way they should go can not fail to 
insure it the patronage of the government it is un- 
der. Be assured it will meet with all the protection 
my Office can give it. 

I salute you, Holy Sisters, with friendship and re- 


spect. THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


~ In no quarter of New Orleans was the ad- 
vance of the British troops under Packenham 
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in January, 1815, felt with more trepidation 
than in the cloisters of St. Ursula, on Condé 
and Ursuline streets. “From their galleries 
and dormer windows,” writes the author of 
“The Ursulines in Louisiana,” a member of the 
community, “the nuns could see the smoke ris- 
ing from the plains of Chalmette at the battle 
of New Orleans, January 8, 1815, and hear the 
rumbling of cannon and the report of rifles. 
All night long they watched before the Blessed 
Sacrament, and besought the God of battles to 
give the victory to the American army. Over 
the front entrance of the monastery was ex- 
posed an image of Our Lady of Prompt Succor, 
brought from France by some Sisters who join- 
edthem. ... The Ursulines had never before 
been in such danger. The British would surely 
be victors at Chalmette; there would be a hand- 
to-hand fight in the streets of New Orleans. It 
has never been denied that the horrible watch- 
word of the enemy was Booty and Beauty. 
What was to become of the nuns and the 
hundreds of young girls under their care? 
They would, no doubt, have rushed into the 
Mississippi if they perceived from their watch- 
tower the landing of a successful English 
army.” 

But God ordained that the invader should 
be routed and repulsed. After the battle the 
wounded and sick of the American army were 
brought to the convent, the nuns transforming 
their school-rooms into infirmaries, and giving 
to their helpless charges every care; and in 
the Place d’Armes General Jackson, crowned 
with laurel at the hands of beautiful women, 
received an ovation which is memorable in the 
annals of New Orleans. : 

Although one hundred and sixty years have 
passed over the old convent, it still is strong 
and staunch. Before its walls has passed in 
review, as it were, the panorama of the history 
of the city from Bienville’s time to the present 
day. For nearly six generations have its bells 
tung the Angelus in the morning and at mid- 
day and in the evening. It saw the forest in 
which it was first built give way to green fields, 
and these in turn occupied by new and modest 
houses, which in turn yielded to buildings 
which now wear the look of ancient habita- 
tions. As time passed, the limits of the city, 
which once were almost at its door, receded, 
becoming remoter with the lapse of years, 
until now the eye must look keenly to discern 
where lie the boundaries of the village that 
Bienville’s engineers mapped out on the muddy 
banks and in the swampy fringe of land that 
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bordered the Mississippi. Bienville and all 
his French successors in office, Perier, Vau- 
dreul, Kerlerec; the Spaniards, O’Reilly, Ul- 
loa, Galvez, Casacalvo, Carondelet; citizens 
and soldiers, French and Spanish, the plumed 
and painted Indian, all have crossed its por- 
tals, and bent the knee in *%adoration of the 
Most High, in those years that lie like a vision 
of romance in the story of New Orleans be- 
yond the veil of the year 1800. Sixty-two 
years ago the nuns departed from the vener- 
able building to take up their residence in 
their present monastery, which is situated on 
the banks of the river, three miles below the 
old convent. 

Shorn, as before stated, of most of its 
grounds, the convent is hidden away in a re- 
stricted space by modern houses that have 
been built on its left toward Decatur Street, 
and in its rear toward Hospital. A bit of a 
garden, forming the angle at the corner of 
Chartres and Ursuline, still remains to it, how- 
ever. This garden, in which Mother Tranche- 
pain and Madeleine Hochard and Claude Mas- 
sey and her cat once walked—haunted now, it 
may be, in the ghostly hours of the night by 
a shadowy sisterhood of nuns, gliding with 
folded palms, and eyes cast heavenward, along 
its neatly kept walks, unseen by mortal eyes, 
around its quaint shrine and under its trees— 
is secluded from the street by the high brick 
wall which, for one hundred and sixty years, 
has guarded its privacy. From the wall the 
glory of the gray cement covering has de- 
parted. It is now almost fallen into decay; 
the bricks are dented, and the mortar has 
dropped out, leaving in places deep crevices. 
The porter’s lodge, too, has been gnawed by 
the tooth of time, and, like the wall, is dingy 
and stained. 

A gate, with its convent guichet, or grille, 
opens on the pavement of the street. Through 
it, I fancy, the nuns in the old days came and 
went sedately, and the generations of gay 
girls trooped, going to or coming from their 
classes. As to the building itself you would 
say, gazing at it, that it but needs fresh plaster 
to replace that which now only partially covers 
the bricks, to look as smart as any, even the 
newest of the surrounding houses. A peaked 
roof, numerous windows of an ancient pattern, 
furnished with the small panes of glass of the 
days of the Regent of Orleans, a porch lead- 
ing into a spacious vestibule, this is the picture 
that meets the eye as one enters the garden by 
the door of the porter’s lodge and contemplates 
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the old monastery. Inside the same aspects 
of antiquity mark’ how slight the change in 
the convent of to-day from the convent of the 
past. The great doors held in their places by 
rusty hinges; a broad staircase of the old days 
with iron balustrades, and the steps worn with 
the footsteps of the hundreds who have as- 
cended them and who now ascend them ‘no 
more; even the original cypress floors; worn; 
too, like the stairs, with footsteps, and cool 
with countless scrubbings with ‘the dust of the 
red and yellow brick, while the wood has re- 
ceded from around the roughly made nails; 
leaving the latter exposed. All seems to be as 
it was in that period of Arcadian primitive- 
ness, when the alligator splashed the water of 
the neighboring swamp, the frogs croaked 
ceaselessly in their watery beds, even at the 
gate in the wall; and when the moccasin 
basked unheeded in’the sun,'on the logs that 
covered the river bank, where now stands the 
United States Mint. The alligator and the 
moccasin have disappeared, it is true, but the 
frog yet remains; and scarcely a month has 
elapsed since, from the stone-paved gutter of 
Chartres Street, hard by the gate in the an- 
cient wall, the writer has heard, quavering on 
the silent air of night, the melancholy notes of 
the posterity of the same frogs whose gutterat 
wooing came to the ears of Madeleine Hochard, 
the Ursuline novice, and her companions on 
the night of July 28, 1734. 


- THE KITES: 


While a flight of fancy may picture that 
somewhere in the dark passages and nooks of 
the old convent a ghost walks, visible to the 
human eye, the facts appear to be against that 
proposition. That the ancient pile should have 
its legend—its tradition, perhaps—was to be 
expected. “Nor is the old place without its 
ghost story,” writes the interesting chronicler 
of the Holy Sisterhood, from whose narrative 
I already have quoted. “A student told the 
writer of a supernatural specter—‘a ghost all 
in white’—who arose from her resting-place 
beneath a cherry tree, and roamed about the 
garden walks andthe gloomy corridors on the 
nights of certain high festivals. But, alas! 
investigation proved fatal to this as to many 
another ghost story. A venerable nun, who 
knew the garden over sixty years ago, tells me 
it never contained a cherry tree; and the 
buried nuns were removed to the cemetery of 
the new convent in 1824. Their servants 
(slaves), who were interred in the front yard, 
on the left of the flagged court, were not dis- 
turbed; but who ever heard of a negro ghost? 
A few months ago the Ursulines buried the 
last of their slaves, a negress a century old.” 

And yet you may meet, sometimes, a wrink- 
led dame, whose blurred eyesight looks back 
beyond the days of “ Peckanham’s war,” who 
will tell you in French, as Galileo said of the 
revolution of the earth around the sun: “Ma 
foi! and yet she walks.” 

Charles Dimitry. 
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An ocean by no mortal seen 
Divides two lands that mortals view; . 

The one has shores of shining green, 
The other shining shores of blue. 


And shining on the waves between 
Swing ships with sails of every hue; 
And ships are launching from the green, 
And ships are anchored by the blue. 


Men call them toys, but dreamers dare 

(To dreamers only dreams are true) . ‘ 
To name them ships that leave the fair 

Green shores for fairer shores of blue. 


O fairy fleet of mingled sheen ! 
My truant heart sails on with you: 


Though loving well the shores of green, 


Yet longing for the shores of blue. 


W. R. Washington. 
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ROM April to November, 1863, the writer 
was an active participant with the army of 
General Braxton Bragg, first against Generals 
Rosecrans and Thomas, and finally against 
Generals Grant and Sherman. Last summer 
I fuund the long-desired opportunity to visit 
once more those old battle-fields. . 

The summer’s trip was extended to Nashville 
and beyond, and on the very ground where so 
many most thrilling and bloody events were 
enacted. How vividly came reminiscences of 
gloomy prison scenes in Nashville in 1863 and 
1864; of Hood’s brave but futile and crushing 
battles with Thomas in November and Decem- 
ber, 1864; and, as we passed through Murfrees- 
boro, of the desperate fighting for two days 
along Stone River—December 31, 1862, and 
January 2, 1863—when Rosecrans out of forty- 
three thousand men lost fifteen thousand five 
hundred and fifty-three, and Bragg out of 
thirty-five thousand lost ten thousand. 

Throughout all this theater of our civil war 
scarcely a visible trace remains to-day of those 
fierce shocks of fratricidal strife, except now and 
then on some ridge a weather-worn earth-work 
or trench; or on battle-fields some of the larger 
trees still showing the scars of shot and shell, 
and perhaps of a hundred minie-balls in one 
tree. Nay, as regards those fearful days, with 
the masses of our population we see even their 
memories fast fading away, while among the 
young people and new-comers scarcely any 
definite knowledge is found of those bloody 
battles, the telegraphic details of which then 
electrified the civilized world and carried bit- 
terest anguish to many a Northern and South- 
ern home. 

To illustrate the surprising ignorance of these 
matters now sometimes met with right in the 
midst of these battle scenes, witness the follow- 
ing: Casually mentioning to a man of fair in- 
telligence apparently, who had lived several 
years in Chattanooga, that I had just revisited 
some of its neighboring battle-fields—“ Yes,” 
said he, “I’ve often thought I would go some 
day and see them, but I’ve had no time for it. 
I want to go especially where that big battle 
was fought just south of here. Let me see— 
what was it called? Chancellorsville, was it 
not?” 

The memory of such scenes—their suffering, 
their carnage, their anxieties, their causes— 
should be recorded, and their lessons should be 


taught to our children and our children’s chil- 
dren. 

At Nashville, two of the most conspicuous 
objects, as you go southwest from the State 
capitol toward the handsome grounds and 
buildings of Vanderbilt University, are the 
red clay lines and embrasures of two old forts, 
crowniug two high knolls, which we used to 
see so distinctly from Hood’s lines, and which 
frowned so formidably on us with their heavy 
guns. 

The old Tennessee penitentiary appears al- 
most exactly as it did in war times, when its 
front building furnished a temporary prison 
where so many captured Confederates “boarded 
with Uncle Sam”—as was our war parlance— 
for a few days on their way to some permanent 
military prison. There is the same long, dingy 
two-story brick front surmounted by the same 
circular cupola, with its white columns and red 
tin dome, and there the same inscription be- 
neath it which so grimly greeted the eyes of 
newly caught “ Rebs.,” “Penitentiary. Erected 
A. D. 1828.” 

There is the same large yard on the right 
surrounded by its high brick wall, where so 
many prisoners were occasionally crowded for 
a night after some Federal success, and in 
which the spot is still pointed out where 
Champ Furguson was hung in 1865, on a 
charge of murdering some Federal officers. 

About Murfreesboro almost the only re- 
minder of the war is its large and well-kept 
“National Cemetery,” with its six thousand 
and more white head-stones, more than one 
third of which are marked “Unknown.” Were 
there no more solemn warning for our people, 
that such war between our States ought never 
again to be, surely these silent monitors in all 
our border States and throughout the South, 
these numerous “cities of the dead,” so thickly 
populated, should ever suffice. 

What is their record? The official figures of 
seventy-six “ National Cemeteries,” South and 
North, answers, three hundred thousand Fed- 
eral dead, of whom one hundred and thirty 
thousand are “unknown!” and this, besides, at 
least two thirds as many of “ our Confederate 
dead,” known and unknown! Yes, half a mill- 
ion soldiers dead! Who knows how many are 
wounded and maimed? Who knows how 


many millions of national wealth wasted? 
What a sacrifice! What a warning! 
(461) 
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But were great armies ever marshaled and 
great battles ever fought in a more truly pic- 
turesque region than that around Chattanooga! 

As you approach this rapidly growing city 
from either side by rail, Lookout Mountain, 
its most prominent landmark, looms up with 
the same outline; its “Point,” or “Pulpit 
Rock,” as it was called before and during the 
war, towering nearly one thousand three hun- 
dred feet above the adjacent valleys, or about 
two thousand feet above sea-level, the summit 
being two hundred feet higher. Its general 
form, as seen from a distance of two to ten 
miles, looking east or west, is wonderfully like 
the style of a giant sun-dial, its longer slope 
toward the south, its more abrupt edge toward 
the north. 

For the better understanding of positions 
of contending armies soon to be described, 
some details of the topography of this re- 
markable mountain district of the South are 
necessary. 

Though the broad Tennessee with its upper 
tributaries follow in general a southwesterly 
course through East Tennessee, and from its 
extreme sources in Virginia to its great swerve 
toward the northwest, at Guntersville, in 
North Alahama, it forms some remarkable 
bends near Chattanooga, on account of various 
mountain spurs which jut out from several 
prominent ridges and turn it from its regular 
course. Twenty miles or more before it reaches 
Chattanooga its course is almost due southwest, 
but about a mile east of the city it turns nearly 
due west for a distance of two or three miles, 
then due south for about the same distance. 
In the elbow thus formed lies the now thriv- 
ing mart of trade and manufacture, the new 
city of Chattanooga, with the river on its 
north and west sides. Just beyond the south 
edge of the present city limits the base of 
Lookout Mountain turns the great river west 
for about a mile; thence, with an abrupt and 
graceful curve, it runs due north four miles, 
then gradually bends northwest four miles 
more; then it suddenly turns south and south- 
east again, running for at least three miles 
within a mile of its late course, and again re- 
sumes its general course southwest. 

Influencing these rapid deflections are three 
main parallel mountain ridges, with a general 
trend from northeast to southwest. First, to 
the westward comes the long range of Raccoon 
Mountain, its northern end projecting fully 
seven miles into the long bend of the Tennes- 
see last described. Second, with its long crest 


about three miles from the parallel crest of Rac- 
coon Mountain and southeast of it, is the high 
backbone of Lookout Mountain. Third, and 
farthest east, comes Missionary Ridge, its crest 
some four miles east of the long crest line of 
Lookout Mountain range, and extending fully 
twenty miles southwest to Frick’s Gap, from 
its northern end, which is near the junction of 
Chickamauga Creek with the Tennessee. Its 
name, Missionary Ridge, or Mission Ridge, as 
some prefer to call it, was given from a mis- 
sion station named Brainard, established in 
1817 for the benefit of the Cherokee Indians, 
on Chickamauga Creek, near the northern 
point of the ridge. The large creek, whose 
west branch gave its name to the famous battle 
fought along its west bank between Rosecrans 
and Bragg, September 18 to 20, 1863, drains 
McLemore’s Cove and the narrow valley 
where Ringgold is located, twenty-two miles 
by rail southeast of Chattanooga. These lat- 
ter valleys are formed by ranges parallel with 
Missionary Ridge, and still further east Me- 
Lemore’s Cove, which every old soldier of the 
rough campaigns there will remember well, lies 
just east of Missionary Ridge, and is bounded 
on the east by the range of Pigeon Mountain, 
its width from crest to crest averaging about 
five miles. In this cove or valley—from ten to 
twenty miles south of Chattanooga—Bragg 
and Rosecrans maneuvered for a time after 
Bragg evacuated Chattanooga, and then grap- 
pled in the hard-fought battle of Chickamauga. 
Bragg, with some forty-six thousand effective 
men, losing at least fifteen thousand killed and 
wounded. Rosecrans, with fifty-five thousand, 
being overwhelmingly defeated, with a loss of 
one thousand six hundred and forty-four killed, 
nine thousand two hundred and sixty-two 
wounded, four thousand nine hundred and 
forty-five prisoners, forty-five cannon, and 
nine thousand small arms. This was just two 
months before Grant and Sherman “turned 
the tables” on Bragg in the manner to be re- 
lated in this sketch. 

The charming Chattanooga Valley, at the 
north end of which nestles the city of the 
same name, with its twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants now against only two thousand when the 
war began, is fully twenty miles long from 
northeast to southwest, its level land varying 
in width from two to four miles. It is drained 
by Chattanooga Creek, which, after its north- 
easterly course of more than twenty miles 
along the eastern base of Lookout range, emp- 
ties into the Tennessee just south of the city 
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and two miles northeast of Lookout Point. 
Along the western slope of Lookout range, and 
midway between it and Raccoon range, runs 
Lookout Creek, which drains the narrow valley 
in which is Wauhatchie, six miles by rail south- 
west of Chattanooga. Wauhatchie is impor- 
tant as the junction of the Nashville and Chat- 
tanooga with the Alabama Great Southern 
Railroad, just as Stevenson, thirty-two miles 
farther west, is the junction of the Memphis and 
Chattanooga with the Nashville road. Look- 
out Creek empties into the Tennessee about 
two miles northwest of Lookout Point, a mile 
above Brown’s Ferry—the chief river cross- 
ing for both armies—and due west from the 
mouth of Chattanooga Creek. 

Midway between the mouths of these two 
creeks Lookout Point extends its rocky foot 
to the very verge of the broad river, forming 
a high precipitous bluff above it. In the face 
of this bluff, at the river’s edge, is the cele- 
brated Nickajack Cave, named from an old 
Cherokee town which once stood on the river 
below it. 

From this large cave, in the first years of 
the war, our Confederate government secured 
a large supply of saltpeter for powder. In the 
solid limestone along this face and on a level 
with the Nickajack Cave, into the mouth of 
which the traveler can look as his train rushes 
by, engineering skill has formed an artificial 
terrace, overhanging the river, for the only 
railroad track that runs out of Chattanooga 
for the first six miles westward. 

It was this narrow roadway and the diffi- 
culty of access by it or by the adjacent river 
to Chattanooga from the west which enabled 
General Bragg to so closely besiege General 
Rosecrans, and to so nearly cut off his supplies 
after the latter’s desperate defeat at Chicka- 
mauga, and before Grant and Sherman came 
from Mississippi, with their heavy reinforce- 
ments and consummate skill, tu the relief of 
that most valuable strategic point—the only 
available gateway to Georgia from the north. 

Immediately across the river, and north from 
Lookout Point, is the noted Moceasin Point— 
so named from its resemblance in shape to an 
Indian’s moccasin. It is formed by a low spur 
from Walden’s Ridge—that part of the Cum- 
berland Mountains nearest Tennessee River 
on the north, which juts down as a peninsula, 
two miles long by half a mile wide, into the 
narrow river bend already described as imme- 
diately west of Chattanooga. On this point 
were placed the celebrated earth-works and 


battery which shelled Lookout Point with 
some success, although the latter had an eleva- 
tion at least one thousand two hundred feet 
higher, and was two miles distant on a level. 

In the narrow valley around Wauhatchie 
Bragg’s army bivouacked a few days after 
crossing the Tennessee at Brown’s Ferry, July 
4 and 5, 1868, and there they received the 
doubly discouraging news of the surrender of 
Vicksburg, and Lee’s repulse at Gettysburg. 
There part of Rosecrans’ army camped for a 
while when he first crossed to the south side 
of the Tennessee in pursuit of Bragg, and be- 
fore the marching and counter-marching of 
the two armies began in McLemore’s Cove; 
there, and as far west as Bridgeport, twenty- 
eight miles west of Chattanooga, Grant and 
Sherman held their heavy reinforcements, 
skillfully concealing their large number from 
Bragg, until ready to deliver their heavy 
blows, toward the end of November, which 
swept Bragg’s lines from Lookout Mountain 
and Chattanooga Valley, and finally from 
Missionary Ridge, thus effectually raising the 
siege of Chattanooga. 

For any thing like a correct understanding 
of the strategy and the three entirely distinct 
battles on three successive days—November 
23, 24, and 25, 1863—by which Chattanooga 
was finally secured to the Union side, it is nec- 
essary to bear in mind the relative position of 
the numerous parallel and separate ridges and 
the Tennessee River with its numerous creeks 
as here described. Serious blunders and conse- 
quent confusion have already found their way 
into popular histories from the lack of a prop- 
er understanding of this unique topography 
around Chattanooga. For example, in the 
much read and valued “ Pictorial History of 
the United States,” which claims a no less dis- 
tinguished author than Alexander H. Stephens, 
is a large engraving, which, like all object-les- 
sons, most deeply impresses the acquiring mind, 
young or old, on page 787, entitled “ Battle 
of Missionary Ridge or Lookout Mountain.” 
Could greater confusion of location or facts 
well be produced than this? 

The fight on Lookout Mountain, or the “Bat- 
tle in the Clouds,” as it can be very accurately 
called, was just as separate and distinct from 
the “ Battle of Missionary Ridge” as are the 
two long mountain ranges, four miles apart, as 
shown. above. The former was fought between 
Hooker's corps and Bragg’s left wing near the 
summit of Lookout Mountain, November 24th ; 
the latter was a general engagement between 
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both armies, November 25th, on entirely dif- 
ferent ground, from four to eight miles farther 
east, along the base, sides, and crest of Mission- 
ary Ridge for a distance of six or seven miles 
on the northern end of that high range. The 
engraving in question gives a very accurate 
idea, indeed, of Lookout Mountain and its 
crowning point, or “ Pulpit Rock,” and the 
lower part of the picture represents very cor- 
rectly the charge of Hooker’s men and the 
fighting among the mountain fog and clouds, 
as witnessed by tens of thousands of the men 
of both armies who were stationed on the 
plains and ridges below while resting on our 
arms on that stormy November morning. But 
the artist draws entirely on his imagination 
and violates the truth in placing that long line 
of men above at the same time extending to the 
summit and planting the flag there. 

The summit is inaccessible for any such 
charge along that line on account of its “ pali- 
sades.” These perpendicular masses of con- 
glomerate sandstone extend continuously. a 
mile or more south from the “ Point,” varying 
in height from forty to one hundred feet at dif- 
ferent points, the only road to the top passing 
around them. The “Stars and Stripes” never 
reached the summit on the 24th, the day of the 
“ Battle of Lookout Mountain.” The advance 
of Hooker’s corps was held in check all day by 
Bragg’s reinforcements, as will soon be related, 
after their first dash under cover of the morn- 
ing fog by which they had taken Bragg’s rifle- 
pits and earth-works on his extreme left, and 
had captured fully a third of Walthall’s bri- 
gade of Mississippians who held those works. 
Bragg then quietly withdrew his left wing from 
Lookout Mountain between midnight and day- 
break. In the early dawn of the 25th a de- 
tachment of fifteen men of the Eighth Ken- 
tucky, under Captain Wilson, clambered up the 
rocks unopposed at a shelving part of the pali- 
sades. They were soon followed by the entire 
regiment, and planted the flag of the Union on 
Pulpit Rock at sunrise in sight of both armies. 
So much space would not be given here to the 
correction of such erroneous teaching, if the 
history in question and others like it, did it not 
by its text confirm and add to such wrong im- 
pressions. But in describing the battles around 
Chattanooga it says (page 782), “On the morn- 
ing of the 25th of November the Federals 
commenced their attack on Bragg’s weakened 
lines,” and then copying, as it honestly owns, 
from “ Wilson’s Pictorial History of the War,” 
the book gives an account of nothing but the 


last or third day’s fighting at Chattanooga; 
that is, the battle of Missionary Ridge proper, 
on November 25th. This part is well described 
in Wilsons words, it must be acknowledged, 
but unfortunately what is called Stephens’ His- 
tory totally ignores the important fighting on 
the 23d, when the Federals commenced their 
attack, instead of on the 25th, as the book states. 
Then it as totally ignores Hooker’s truly brill- 
jiant victory of the 24th on Lookout Mountain. 
Such egregious errors and omissions should not 
go uncorrected if we seek historical accuracy. 

My excuses for presenting this sketch must 
be the desire to give your readers clearer views 
of the general military operations that raised 
Bragg’s siege of Chattanooga; to offer some 
details not previously published; to fairly re- 
cord as an eye-witness part of the services of 
Bragg’s army, and of the brigade with which 
I served; and then the hope that comrades 
who wore the blue or the gray may enjey re- 
visiting with me, in days of peace and recon- 
ciliation, those scenes of bloody trial and he- 
roic action. 


BATTLES OF ORCHARD KNOB AND LooKouT 
MountTAIN. 


For two months before the three days of 
desperate fighting in front of Chattanooga be- 
gan, November 23d, Bragg’s victorious army 
had closely besieged the Federal position there. 
Immediately after Rosecrans’ shattered forces 
were routed in the last day’s battle at Chicka- 
mauga, Sunday, September 20th, all but Thom- 
as’ division, they fell back to Chattanooga. 

Bragg filed his men through Rossville Gap a 
few days later, and drew as close a line of in- 
vestment as practicable around Rosecrans’ in- 
trenchments. 

The better to understand the relative posi- 
tions of these confronting armies, go with me in 
imagination on a bright autumn morning to 
Cameron Hill, a natural observatory on the 
northwestern edge of Chattanooga, next to the 
river, and rising a hundred feet or more above 
the handsome railroad depot. Southwest of us 
three miles Lookout Mountain looms up more 
clear cut against the sky than from lower points, 
and truly like a mammoth index of a sun-dial. 
There the extreme lett of Bragg’s line of siege 
rested. See that large white spot near the east 
base of the dark perpendicular cliff which forms 
Pulpit Rock or the “ Point.” That is the old 
Craven House, around which most of the fight- 
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ing occurred when Hooker’s men so surprised 
Walthall’s Mississippi brigade and drove them 
from their rifle-pits and trenches, near the base 
of the cliff which crowns the long mountain 
range. Bragg kept one or more heavy long- 
range guns upon that Point, a hundred feet or 
more above his most westerly rifle-pits, and 
they, with part of Pettus’ Alabama brigade on 
the summit of Lookout, and other troops of 
Major-General C. L. Stevenson’s division, 
posted on the east bank of Lookout Creek 
along the western slope of Lookout Mountain, 
formed Bragg’s extreme left flank. From the 
top of the point shells were occasionally thrown 
beyond Grant’s headquarters in Chattanooga. 
That low ridge immediately north of Lookout— 
across the river and little more than two miles 
distant from us, nearly west—is Moccasin 
Point, which formed the right of the Federal 
line of defense. From Moccasin Bend, which 
incloses Moccasin Point, a chain of forts and 
batteries extended nearly two miles due east to 
Fort Wood. These included Forts King and 
Negley, the latter known as Bragg’s “ Star 
Fort.” The red earth-works of Fort Wood 
still show conspicuously on the summit of a 
low ridge a mile southeast of us. The Federal 
line of intrenchments extended east and north- 
east of Fort Wood. 

Beyond the ruins of Fort Wood, and fully 
four miles from us, our horizon is bounded by 
a long high ridge, its base and slopes generally 
clad with low trees and bushes, but its crest 
cleared and dotted with farm-houses. This is 
the famous Missionary Ridge, looking very 
much as it did twenty-two years ago. It ex- 
tends far northeast of us till abruptly ended by 
the shimmering surface of the Tennessee. 

Bragg’s main line extended near the base of 
this range as far north as a long tunnel through 
the ridge on the railroad to Dalton. This point 
has been generally known in accounts of this 
campaign as Tunnel Hill, but must not be con- 
fuunded with the town of Tunnel Hill, on the 
same railroad, thirty miles southeast of Chat- 
tanooga and eight miles south of Ringgold. 

East of Fort Wood, little more than a mile, 
you see ahigh knoll. This is Orchard Knob, 
rising a hundred feet above the general level. 
When the battles around Chattanooga began 
Bragg’s advanced line of pickets extended 
over the top of this knoll and over Brush 
Knob, a similar elevation a half mile toward 
the northeast. You see that tall flag-staff just 
beyond Fort Wood, on which now floats the 
flag of our country, that marks the site of the 


National Cemetery, where lie buried, accord- 
ing to its official records, twelve thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-six Union soldiers, 
of whose graves four thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-nine are “unknown.” 

In the citizen’s cemetery near by is seen the 
tall monument erected in memory of “Our 
Confederate Dead.” Now look southward 
through the beautiful Chattanooga Valley, 
smiling with its scenes of peace and rural 
thrift and happiness. Due south of us three 
miles, on a gently rising and partly wooded 
slope, beyond meadows and corn-fields, is a 
large white building in a grove of oaks that 
crowns the knoll. This is the well-known 
Watkins House, just north of which Bragg’s 
left center was intrenched. His line of siege 
extended from Lookout Point to this house; 
somewhat south of east, and a short distance 
east of the Watkins House it turned northeast, 
connecting with the line already described 
along the base of Missionary Ridge. Due 
south of us, in the dim distance and five miles 
away, is seen a low depression in Missionary 
Ridge; that is Rossville Gap, which figured so 
conspicuously in the Chickamauga and Chatta- 
nooga campaigns. 

Bragg’s crescent line of investment was not 
far from seven miles long, following its curves. 
Upon this line he had, after the very question- 
able venture of sending Longstreet’s corps to 
Knoxville, not more than forty-five thousand 
effective men, while, according to official re- 
turns, the remnant of the army of Rosecrans, 
who had been relieved by Thomas, October 
19th, and the reinforcements brought by Grant 
and Sherman, then awaiting in Wauhatchie 
Valley and at Bridgeport the signal for attack, 
amounted to eighty-five thousand. 

Meanwhile, Grant and Sherman were ma- 
turing their plans to raise the siege. For 
nearly two months these intrenched lines and 
their rather neighborly pickets, who often ex- 
exchanged coffee, tobacco, and newspapers, 
scarcely seemed like hostile armies. Few shots 
were fired by pickets, and even picket skir- 
mishes were rare. Almost the only sign of 
belligerent intentions was an occasional artil- 
lery duel at long range, our Lookout battery 
exchanging compliments with the saucy guns 
of Moccasin Point, and Fort Wood with 
Bragg’s batteries on Missionary Ridge, three 
miles east of it. 

But all at once, Sunday, November 22d, the 
scene changed. Our monotonous camp was 
filled with life and activity. During that 
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morning artillery firing became more frequent 
and regular than usual. Bragg’s signals from 
Lookout Point to Missionary Ridge were con- 
stant, as were the Federal signals between 
Raccoon Peak, near Wauhatchie, and Chatta- 
nooga. In the forenoon two of our divisions 
were sent from left to right on Missionary 
Ridge. Three days’ rations were issued, and 
with old soldiers this was a sure sign of “a 
fight or a foot-race,” as the camp saying had it. 

Since the war we have learned that General 
Grant intended to begin the fight on Friday, 
the 20th, with a simultaneous attack by Sher- 
man on Bragg’s right and Hooker on his left. 
The original plan, however, was prevented by 
heavy and constant rains and very boggy 
roads. As it was, Sherman started with a large 
force from Bridgeport on Friday; he crossed 
the Tennessee River in the night at Brown’s 
Ferry, just west of Moccasin Point, and thence 
moving along the north bank of the river he 
bridged it with pontoons near the mouth of 
Citico Creek, a small tributary emptying into 
the river on its south side, a mile or two west 
of the north end of Missionary Ridge. Here 
he occupied a position threatening Bragg’s 
right flank; but, delayed by rain and mud, his 
entire force did not reach their post on the 
Federal left, five miles north of Chattanooga, 
till Monday, the 23d. Then, indeed, were the 
dogs of war turned loose among these one 
hundred and thirty thousand combatants. 

The five corps of Grant’s finely equipped 
army, composed largely of Western men, for 
whose fighting qualities we of the Southwest 
had begun to have especial respect, were now 
posted in the following order from his left to 
right, according to commanders: Sherman, 
Howard, Granger, Palmer, and Hooker. Their 
eighty-five thousand men extended from the 
northeast, near Citico Creek, to the southwest, 
near Wauhatchie, eight miles in a straight 
line, but the line was cut into three parts to- 
ward the west by Moccasin Bend. Confront- 
ing these were Bragg’s three corps of about 
forty-five thousand men in the following or- 
der, according to corps commanders, from his 
right at the tunnel to his left at Lookout Point: 
Buckner, Hardee, and Breckinridge. It will 
be seen, then, that the general direction of 
these opposing lines was from northeast to 
southwest, and, for the most part, intrenched. 
Neither army, however, had yet acquired that 
skill and rapidity in making intrenchments 
which each learned so well the next year in 
their Atlanta campaign. It must also be re- 


membered that Bragg’s extreme left on Look- 
out Mountain had been reduced to only two 
brigades by the withdrawal of men who were 
sent to his right to meet Sherman’s formidable 
movement. These were Walthall’s brigade of 
Mississippians in the trenches and rifle - pits 
near the Craven House, and Pettus’ Alabama 
brigade in reserve, from one to two miles in 
rear of Walthall’s position. These brigades 
were almost entirely’ isolated from Bragg’s 
left center by the deep water and banks of 
Chattanooga Creek, which could be crossed 
then only by one bridge, southwest of the 
Watkins House. In command of this isolated 
position, with his headquarters on top of Look- 
out, was General Jackson, of Georgia, gener- 
ally known at that time by our men as.“ Red 
Jackson,” from his red beard, or sometimes as 
“ Mudwall Jackson,” to distinguish him from 
our famous “Stonewall.” 

On Monday, November 234d, the ball opened 
at 2 p.M., and Bragg’s picket line in Chatta- 
nooga Valley was forced back from Orchard 
and Brush knobs, and along a mile or two of 
its front, by a steady and sudden advance of 
Granger’s corps or the Federal center. This 
result was accomplished by 4 P.M., and was 
the first act in the bloody drama which was to 
relieve Chattanooga from Bragg’s iron grasp, 
or, as the boys in blue quaintly put it in those 
days, “to reopen the cracker line,” their sup- 
ply of “hard-tack” having run decidedly 
short. 

Under the heavy thundering of batteries 
from Fort Wood and other Federal intrench- 
ments, and from Missionary Ridge in reply, 
twenty-five thousand Federals advanced, or 
were in line, along a front of two miles—for 
Howard’s corps took part in the action. They 
pushed forward with spirit and success against. 
Bragg’s thin skirmish line. Before sunset 
Bragg’s main line was thrown back nearer 
Missionary Ridge, and Granger’s headquarters 
were established on Orchard Knob. 

The Federal plan for the day had been ac- 
complished. Their loss was more than one 
thousand killed and wounded, while Bragg’s 
was some three hundred killed and wounded, 
and at least four hundred prisoners, most of 
the latter belonging to an Alabama regiment 
which was surrounded on Orchard Knob. 

In the calm, bright: beauty of a Sabbath 
morning, the 22d, all had been so peaceful 
along our picket line just in front of the Wat- 
kins House, where was stationed the brigade 
of Alabamians to which my regiment be- 
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longed—General H. T. Clayton’s brigade— 
that the writer, then off duty, ventured for 
the only time during three years of active 
service, to exchange newspapers, by meeting 
a Federal officer midway between the picket 
lines, in this instance a lieutenant of the Tenth 
Tllinois infantry. Not a shot was fired near 
us during this brief handshaking and ex- 
change of an Atlanta for a Chicago daily. 
But the pickets on both sides swarmed like 
ants from their rifle-pits to watch this im- 
promptu walk and meeting of their two offi- 
cers on neutral ground, a meeting brought on 
openly by the mere shaking of a newspaper, 
first on our side and then on theirs, and occu- 
pying scarcely ten minutes from the time each 
officer left his line until his safe return, for our 
picket lines there were only some four hun- 
dred yards apart. 

But a few hours later the “long roll” called 
all Bragg’s troops except his reserves to their 
main line of trenches, immediately in front of 
the comparatively comfortable winter quar- 
ters, which nearly every regiment had just fin- 
ished out of pine slabs and oak clap-boards, 
cut by our men in the neighboring woods. 
Sunday and Monday night we slept in the 
trenches to be ready for any emergency. All 
of Monday’s fighting just described was beyond 
our right; yet occasionally shells howled over 
us, and some fell near our lines, without casu- 
alties, from Moccasin Point, Fort Wood, and 
other Federal batteries. 

Tuesday morning, November 24th, broke 
upon our bivouac, cloudy overhead and foggy 
upon the surrounding mountains. Clouds and 
rolling mists obscured, like a white fleecy cur- 
tain, the upper three or four hundred feet of 
“Old Lookout.” Showers fell at intervals. 
An ominous silence reigned along the entire 
lines, unbroken till about eleven a.m. Then 
the heavy boom of artillery came from beyond 
Lookout, and all eyes were turned in that di- 
rection. 

Our position at the Watkins House, midway 
across Chattanooga Valley, gave us a full view 
of the eastern and northern slopes of Lookout, 
including the Craven House and Bragg’s line 
of intrenchments and picket-pits on the broad 
sloping terrace north and west of it. About 
noon the sharp and continuous rattle of rifles 
was heard along these lofty slopes, and as the 
clouds and mists began to rise and sway to and 
fro, we saw, all at once, through the rifts in this 
rolling curtain, a long narrow line of infantry 
moving steadily toward those mountain breast- 


works, now hidden by the changing mists, now 
fully exposed to view again. Occasionally the 
smoke of their ewn volleys would mingle with 
the surrounding mists. 

General A. T. Stewart, who commanded our 
division, and Colonel J. T. Holtzclaw (after- 
ward Brigadier-General), who was in command 
of our brigade in the temporary absence of 
General Clayton, and a party of their officers 
stood, field-glass in hand, watching with deep 
interest and astonishment this evident attack 
in heavy force along a line deemed so nearly 
impregnable that earth-works there seemed al- 
most unnecessary. Suddenly, as a cloud rolled 
away, we saw our line of breastworks swarm- 
ing with men for nearly half a mile and flags 
waving there. “ What flag is that?” was asked. 
“Try the field-glass. There, it is plain enough. 
It is the stars and stripes.” 

Impossible as it seemed, our works on Look- 
out Mountain had been carried by storm in 
that half hour’s fighting under cover of the 
fog. We had been watching what has since 
become famous as “ Joe Hooker's Battle in the 
Clouds.” To call it the “Battle Above the 
Clouds,” though somewhat exaggerated, is not 
perhaps so far wrong as some have supposed, 
for at times the cloud-veil rolled partly be- 
low the combatants, though they were never 
entirely above it. This unexpected feat of un- 
questioned prowess evidently increases with 
our men the disheartening effects of our loss of 
ground the day before. How this feat was ac- 
complished by Hooker, though a mystery then, 
is now well known. Marching his corps from 
Wauhatchie at 5 a. M., he sent Geary’s division 
down the western base of Lookout that he 
might then turn east, and, moving obliquely 
up the western slope, could reach the western 
base of Pulpit Rock. Thence he was to pass 
stealthily around the point, and suddenly ap- 
pearing on the slight ridge which extends north 
from its foot, he was to take Bragg’s most west- 
erly works in flank and rear. To divert atten- 
tion from this movement Hooker made a dem- 
onstration with the rest of his corps—holding 
Osterhaus’ division in reserve—by marching 
toward Chattanooga Creek, and moving Craft’s 
division up the slopes of Lookout nearer the 
river. Geary accomplished his important part 
more easily and speedily than was anticipated, 
because the dense fog so completely enveloped 
the mountain that Walthall’s brave pickets 
knew nothing of his presence, and did not see 
his men until within a few yards of them. The 
whole movement was a complete surprise to 
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Walthall’s brigade, and though it made a run- 
ning fight as best it could for half an hour, it 
fell back a mile or more, and lost not far from 
a thousand men killed, wounded, and captured. 
But reinforcements were hurried up, and the 
Federal advance was held in check the rest of 
that gloomy day. 

General Pettus, so soon as he was informed 
of the disaster, moved his two nearest regi- 
ments—one of them the Twentieth Alabama 
—at a double-quick to Walthall’s relief. A 
strong position was taken by the two brigades 
along a craggy spur, extending eastward from 
the base of the palisades. Here a sharp fusi- 
lade of rifles was maintained between the hos- 
tile lines till about ten o’clock at night. Late 
in the afternoon our brigade—Clayton’s—was 
marched from its trenches across Chattanooga 
Creek by the bridge on the road from Rossville 
to Lookout, and, losing a few men by shells 
from the Moccasin Point batteries as we were 
crossing this deep ravine, we relieved Pettus’ 
and Walthall’s wearied men about dusk, and 
together with Moore’s brigade held their rocky 
ramparts till after midnight. The Thirty-sixth 
Alabama—my regiment—relieved our neigh- 
bors of the Twentieth Alabama, our left ex- 
tending, as theirs had done, to the very base of 
the palisades. The right of our brigade con- 
nected with the left of Stevenson’s division. 
Here we maintained a lively fire with the ene- 
my’s advance till after nine o’clock, losing some 
men even by the random shots in the dark- 
ness. 

Friends who remained in the valley informed 
us next day that the rifle-flashes at night along 
the waving lines of attack and defense, which 
extended eastward half a mile or more down 
the mountain slope from the beetling palisades, 
presented a curious and beautiful sight, not un- 
like thousands of sparkling fire-flies on a mid- 
summer's night. We were not, you may well 
suppose, in a position just then to appreciate 
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such picturesque beauty. An eye-witness from 
the Union lines records that after ten o’clock a 
growing line of Federal camp-fires “ glittered 
obliquely across the breast. of Lookout,” send- 
ing joy to the hearts of their comrades in the 
beleaguered city. For us it was not safe to have 
fires, although after midnight it was cold, clear, 
and frosty. Our position would have been re- 
vealed by them, and a heavier fire would have 
been drawn upon us. 

The moon was full and was in a partial eclipse 
at 3 A.M. when, under orders, our troops silently 
withdrew from the last line of defense on Look- 
out Mountain. A grim sight, never to be for- 
gotten, greeted the eyes of some of us as we 
left that rocky ridge in the dead of night. In 
a small open ravine some of our poor fellows 
lay stark and cold, one with outstretched arms. 
Those pallid faces, those staring eyes, upturned 
to the bright moon, how startlingly distinct ! 
No time to bury them; no time for weary men 
to bear these bodies with them over that rug- 
ged, rocky trail. It was all we could do to 
look after vur wounded. How often since has 
that vivid scene come up in memory unbidden, 
as a type of utter desolation and loneliness, of 
death upon the battle-field! i 

A narrow escape from death by a ramrod 
deserves record here as a real incident of this 
night-fight on the rocky slope of Lookout. In 
the midst of a somewhat broken rifle-firing a 
line officer of the Thirty-sixth Alabama heard 
an odd thud and twang near his side. He put 
out his hand in the darkness and, feeling around, 
he found an iron ramrod vibrating there with 
its small end firmly set in a tree, evidently shot 
there by some Federal who loaded too hastily. 

With reference to the day’s losses in this cel- 
ebrated battle on Lookout Mountain, Bragg’s 
was, as well as can be ascertained, not far from 
twelve hundred, most of them prisoners. The 
Federal loss did not reach six hundred, killed, 
wounded, and missing. 


James W. A. Wright. 


THE DOOMED TREE. 


(For a PicTuRE.) 


This giant pine bereft of bloom, 
Once by the vengeful lightning riven, 
Seems laden with a voiceless gloom 


Beneath the gray autumnal heaven. 


William H. Hayne. 
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THE TWO MARKSMEN OF RUFF’S MOUNTAIN. 


= the brothers to their needed re- 


pose, I now offer some information strange- 
ly obtained and singularly corroborative of the 
main incidents in the foregoing narrative. 
During the late war Newberry village had 
her full share of refugees, nearly all of whom 
were from Charleston. As hardships pressed, 
some of them were compelled to dispose of 
many articles of more or less value in order 
to obtain money. One day I was attracted to 
an auction, where I purchased two volumes of 
old-time music and an antiquated scrap-book, 
On opening the latter I found pasted upon its 
pages a printed letter, which had been cut from 
an English paper, the name of which did not 
appear. It was written from Charleston, a 
short time after the battle of Eutaw Springs, 
and signed by Alfred Masterwell. In the ex- 
tracts which I give I have italicized the words 
and phrases which have such a remarkable 
connection with some of the foregoing inci- 
dents: 


You know that Sir Henry, whose generos- 
ity I can never forget, sent me to college with his 
younger brother, Cyril. It was not long before Cyril 
Ponsonby’s character, marked by tyranny and unprin- 
cipled laxity in morals, forced me to return to my 
father. One year after my return home, a wild en- 
thusiasm being excited by the news of the capture 
of Charleston, many young men in our part of the 
country sought places in the army. Sir Henry offered 
me a lieutenancy if I would accompany Cyril to 
America. The offer was too tempting to me, and I 
accepted it, with the consent of my father. We set 
sail from Portsmouth on the 2d of August, and land- 
ed at Charleston on the 13th of September, 1780. I 
immediately went into active and constant service; 
such, however, as did not remove me far from the 
city. I soon discovered (which I should have known 
at first) that Cyril had come merely as an independ- 
ent adventurer. He brought with him a man by the 
name of John Bell, a very demon in human shape. 
He was the same fellow whom Cyril had with him as 
a servant in college, and who so pandered to his mas- 
ter’s base inclinations. Provided with money with- 
out limit, and furnished with two superb horses—the 
one a blood bay and the other a coal black—Cyril, with 
his man, John Bell, attached himself to Colonel Tarle- 
ton. I have no doubt that this officer, in consider- 
ation of Cyril's high family influence and money, 
permitted him to accompany the legion, with the 
nominal rank of captain, as an infliction upon the 
inhabitants, to use his own discretion in practicing 
all manner of outrage. 

a8 From one of these dreadful excursions he 
returned to Charleston, in November, with his right 
eye out. Hemet with this misfortune, it was said, in 


an attempt to carry off the wife of a young farmer 
who, in her defense, disabled John Bell with his fist 
and cut out Cyril’s right eye with his knife. They say 
that the noble young fellow succeeded in rescuing 
his wife. It was two months before Cyril was well 
enough to resume his adventures. He rejoined Tarle- 
ton in time to be present at the battle of the Cow- ° 
pens, where he behaved with bravery. He was un- 
willing, however, to leave South Carolina; so, after 
the battle of Guilford Court-house, he returned as 
bearer of despatches to Lord Rawdon. 

Sometime after these events his Lordship 
(Lord Rawdon) marched with about two thousand 
men to the relief of Colonel Cruger, at the Ninety- 
Six Fort. Cyril and his man John accompanied his 
lordship under the same relations that had existed 
between them and Colonel Tarleton. My duties 
(which in fact had never brought me into opportuni- 
ties for earning promotion) kept me moving between 
Orangeburg and Granby. We received the news of 
the American General's repulse from before Ninety- 
Six, and the pursuit of him by Lord Rawdon. We 
all thought now that he would soon put a stop to all 
resistance in the Cazolinas, as we were likewise in- 
duced to believe that Cornwallis would soon put an 
end to all resistance in Virginia; and we hoped to be 
in Old England, triumphant heroes, in a few months. 
Conceive our dismay when we learned that Lord 
Rawdon was in full retreat, and that Cornwallis in 
Virginia was hemmed in between the Americans on 
one side and the French on the other. I was at 
Granby when his Lordship approached. In advance 
of him came Cyril Ponsonby on a litter, with his left 
thigh badly fractured. Although I abhorred his char- 
acter, I was induced to obtain permission to remain 
with Cyril. It was on account of my esteem for good 
Sir Henry that‘I did this. I was, however, much 
gratified to perceive that a change had come over 
the temper of our young heir apparent. What first 
wrought this conviction on my mind was the earn- 
estness with which he arrested, by command issuing 
from himself, the further execution of some poor 
prisoners, who were being executed by hanging from 
a large sycamore tree in view of his bedroom. He spoke 
with regret of his wild career, and shed tears when 
I alluded to the absence of John Bell. He at once 
set about giving me an account of the expedi- 
tion to Ninety-Six. “We moved rapidly "’ he said, 
‘‘with the Saluda Riveron our right.. About-the sec- 
ond day of our march from Granby I caught sight of 
what seemed to me to be a mountain on our right 
and beyond the river. Not having any such geo- 
graphical feature put down on our maps, Lord Raw- 
don, knowing my love for adventure, ordered me, 
during a halt, to cross the river and survey the local- 
ity. Men were sent with me to construct a raft for 
the purpose of conveying me over, and I was ordered 
to return immediately upon hearing three cannon- 
reports, as the men would be recalled: an hour after 
the last discharge, and thé army be put in motion to 
reach the camp selected. I and Bell, as soon as we 
touched the opposite bank of the river; set off at full 
gallop. The supposed mountain turned out to be of 
no consequence, and we had started back to where 
the men were waiting for us at the river bank, when 
we passed the most beautiful country maiden I had 
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ever seen. My besetting demon at once gave his com- 
mand, and I determined to possess her; but as we 
turned to approach her, the sound of the first cannon 
reached us, and we were compelled to desist. The face 
and figure of this girl haunted me night and day, 
and I resolved to carry her off at some future time.” 


[Here follows a full account of Rawdon’s 
pursuit of Greene, and of his Lordship’s re- 
turn by way of Ninety-Six.] 


... “We camped at our old camp-ground in sight 
of the Saluda Mountain. The next day I obtained 
permission for the same men to put me and my ser- 
vant over the river. I must say that his Lordship was 
ignorant of the object of my movement. I and Bell 
made haste to reach the mountain. We approached 
the little mill which we had seen on our first visit, 
and I saw my beauty entering a cottage near by. My 
demon raged strongly within me. We dashed up to 
the door, dismounted, and rushed in. We were met 
by an old man, who, by his heroic opposition, I saw 
would frustrate my attempt; and I slew him with one 
blow of my saber. Bell found himself unable to force 
the young woman to the door; and I was stepping 
forward to assist him when a stone, half as large as 
my head, was hurled through the window in the end of 
the house, and struck Bell upon his head so as to kill 
him, as I believe. I looked round and saw a man of 
gigantic frame in the act of throwing a stone at me. I 
had just time to escape from the house with my life 
and mount my horse, for I felt a missile pass within 
six inches of my face with such force as would have 
killed me instantly had it struck me. In amazement 
I fled and concealed myself in the underwood cover- 
ing the southern slope of the mountain. My object 
was to wait for John Bell and give him some assist- 
ance in making his escape if he was not killed. I re- 
mained in my concealment several hours, and seeing 
nothing of Bell, I came forth to reconnoiter. Two 
men confronted me about one hundred and fifty 
yards from me, one on the ground and the other half 
way up a tree. The man on the ground fired a rifle at 
me without effect. Seeing that they had no other 
weapon, I advanced upon them for the purpose of 
taking revenge for the death of my servant. To my 
astonishment, I saw that they both advanced to meet 
me. With my pistols presented I continued to ap- 
proach them so as to be sure of my aim. But at the 
distance of thirty paces one of them threw a stone at 
me with such force and accuracy as to strike my pistol 
from my right hand. The recollection of what took 
place in the cottage a few hours before (which had 
passed out of my mind for the moment) threw me 
into amazement; and, discharging my other pistol 
at random, I retreated hurriedly to my horse and 
mounted him. But it was too late; my antagonist 
had gained upon me. and hurled another stone of 
large size at me which struck me midway between 
my knee and hip, fracturing my thigh-bone with a per- 
ceptible snap. In horrible agony I fled. My horse in- 
stinctively carried me to the river, where the men 
were waiting for me. I fell fainting into their arms, 
and had no remembrance of any thing until I was in 
the hands of the surgeon.”’ 

Cyril here wept bitterly, and declared that there 
was nothing ahead of him but hopeless remorse. I 
tried to comfort him, and advised him as the surest 
step toward retrieving his character to seek some 


opportunity of distinguishing himself by an act of 
bravery in the service of his country; and after the 
war to relieve as much as it was possible the persons 
whom he had injured, which he could easily do with 
his immense wealth. He feelingly promised me that 
he would do all in his power to efface what he had 
done, and in a voice broken with sobs thanked me 
for my advice and the interest I had showed in his 
welfare. ... 

Cyril recovered in two months, with a shortening 
of his left leg. He had not to wait long for an oppor- 
tunity of showing his bravery. General Stewart was 
strongly posted at the Eutaw Springs, and gave Cyril 
a place in his staff. . . . 

On the 8th of last September, Greene and Stewart 
metat the Eutaw Springs, and ashort but fierce battle 
was fought. I was engaged in the contest from begin- 
ning to end. 


[The writer goes on to give a most minute 
and thrilling account of the progress of the 
fight, narrating interesting events that passed 
under his own observation. I select the fol- 
lowing as having a curious bearing upon Billy 
Wolfram’s pine burrs:] 


On our left in front of us we perceived that a charge 
with the bayonet was in preparation. Our men de- 
sired nothing better than this, and gave a challéng- 
ing cheer. There was not a man on ourside who did 
not believe that such an attempt would result in com- 
plete disaster to the Americans. But while they were 
rushing upon us and yet a distance of two hundred 
yards, a shower of mysterious missiles was rained into the 
faces of our men, inflicting upon their mouths, and par- 
ticularly upon the tips of their noses. such painful contu- 
sions that they—every one that was hit—dropt their mus- 
kets and went limping to the rear with their hands pressed 
upon their faces. Their noses bled profusely. A panic 
spread from right to left, and when the bayonets were 
crossed our whole left gave way. Then there was a 
rush for the brick house. We were, for the time, de- 
feated.... 

I and Cyril were together in the brick house. When 
we were informed of the strange missiles, he declared 
his belief that they were thrown by a company or regiment 
of the Saluda Mountaineers. . . . 

The firing had ceased. It was about two o'clock. 
Cyril was standing at a window with a small field- 
glass, scanning the ground of the late struggle. There 
was the sharp report of a rifle. Cyril fell to the floor 
upon his face. I turned him over, and discovered 
that a ball had penetrated his’ forehead, midway be- 
tween the middle of his right eyebrow and the edge of his 
hair. He fell dead without a groan. 


WE. 
“ Bartlamy !” 


“ Yesh, prudder Pilly!” exclaimed Bartlamy, 
waking suddenly from sleep and grasping his 
rifle from habit. 

“It’s high time to pe a movin’,” said Billy; 
“T hears a rooshter a-crowin’ sum ware or odder. 
Let’s pe off.” 

Up started the marksmen of Ruff’s Moun- 
tain, and continued their journey homeward. 
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At nightfall of the third or fourth day they ar- 
rived at Mr. Casey’s, who entertained them as 
heroes, and started them on their way the next 
morning at the earliest cock-crow. About sun- 
set of that day the valleys around Ruff’s Moun- 
tain resounded with rejoicing at the return of 
Bartlamy and Billy Wolfram. They were car- 
ried about in triumph on their friends’ shoul- 
ders, and were compelled to recount their ad- 
ventures day by day for weeks. They found 
that the neighbors had not only plowed and 
planted their land, but had sheared their sheep 
with the exception of one black ram, a pet of 
Billy’s, that never would suffer any one but his 
master to shear him. Billy at once caught him, 
and, while he was divesting him of his fleece, 
gave him several cuffs upon his head, to which 
the pet submitted with the quietude of a lamb. 

“You will see wat you'll git by your contra- 
ryness,” said Billy, in a tone of severity. “You 
will ketch a coldt and haf a runnin’ of de nose 
de whole winter, and I will haf to geep you 
shot up in a shtable to pervent you from freez- 
in’ to det.” 

Time moved along; peacefulness resumed its 
sway; and there was no longer any dread of 
war since Billy and Bartlamy had driven the 
« Prittishers peyondt de Hoggypoo Schwamp.” 

About the middle of October there was a 
meeting of the old men at the mill for a cer- 
tain purpose. Conspicuous among them could 
be seen Stolzer Hartnack, Dietrick Einwillig, 
and Fertig Einerlei. 

“It abbears to me,” said Stolzer, “dat de time 
has come for Kottreena, of de rosemerry bret, 
and Bartlamy to pecome man and wife.” 

“ Yesh,” agreed Dietrick Einwillig, “I am of 
dat obinion myself.” 

“De troot ish,” said Fertig Einerlei, “dey 
ought to haf pin jined togedder a goodt wile 
ago.” 

“Den wat de teffle is de use of waitin’ ?” 
blurted out Mr. Plotz Heftig, who was also at 
the mill. 

“ Shust so,” continued Stolzer Hartnack. “If 
you is all agreedt apout it, 1 will appint nexht 
Tuestay a week. Fromherz is to breach amongst 
us nexht Suntay a week, and he can marry dem 
at de same time.” 

They all assented heartily to this proposition, 
and it was publicly announced at the mill to 
every body who came there that one week from 
next Tuesday, Kottreena, of the rosemary 
breath, and Bartlamy Wolfram were to be set 
apart from the rest of the people as man and 
wife; and if any one had any objections to it 


he or she was to make it known at the mill be- 
fore the specified time, “or foreffer afterwarts 
to keeb dair mouts shet, and not put enny pot- 
terations in de way.” 

As this wedding was to give rise to much fes- 
tivity and merrymaking, a committee of very 
determined young men waited upon Franzelly 
Hoopsysaw. It must be recollected that Fran- 
zelly was the fiddler who usually “ put life and 
mettle in the heels” of the Ruff-Mountain peo- 
ple upon occasions of jovialty. It has been told 
how his fiddle had been ruined in its tone by 
the experiment with the rattlesnake’s rattle; 
and how some of the sages had declared that 
if « Mishter Hoopsysaw” would go at midnight 
to a place where two roads crossed, some figure, 
in the shape of a billy-goat, would pass along 
while he was playing his best, and the instru- 
ment would be restored to its wonted excellence 
of tone. But up to the time of the hymeneal 
announcement at the mill, Franzelly had not 
mustered sufficient courage to undertake so late 
at night such an adventure. 

The committee approached the musician on 
the subject, and, finding him still adverse to the 
undertaking, told him “dat de ting had shust 
to pe done, or he wouldt haf to leave de napor- 
hoodt.” 

No one could assert that Hoopsysaw, in obe- 
dience to this peremptory command, ever went 
at midnight to the cross-roads; but the fact is 
well known that all of a sudden he played bet- 
ter than he ever did throughout his long previ- 
ous experience, and that, from the recovery of 
his skill to the last day of his life, he never 
could look a billy-goat in the face. 

The preparations for the wedding went on 
briskly, and the day came around. Every 
body within reach of invitation was at Faus- 
tus Wolfram’s that Tuesday just as the sun had 
cleared the pine-tops. A table one hundred 
yards in length, and glittering with two hun- 
dred pewter plates, as bright as any silver and 
twice as massive, groaned under dishes of ven- 
ison, wild turkeys, and mutton, with the con- 
comitants of bread, pickles, puddings, and pies. 
Joke and laughter went the round abundantly. 
Punctually at 12 o’clock, Kottreena and Bart- 
lamy were united in wedlock, and immediately 
the dancing and feasting began. Hoopsysaw 
astonished every body by the spirituality of his 
execution upon the reclaimed violin. For hours 
he maneuvered his bow with his eyes closed; 
and the young fellows declared their belief 
that Franzelly “couldt blay shust as well wen 
he was fasht ashleep as wen he was wide awake.” 


All through the afternoon into the night lumin- 
ous with torchlight the merriment went on. At 
length, toward midnight, they began to tire, and 
groups of neighbors, one after the other, left 
for home. The torches grew dimmer and dim- 
mer in the distance, disappearing and reappear- 
ing as objects intervened or vanished before 
them; while voices dwindled into murmurs, 
with an occasional shriek, explained afterward 
in one instance, by the fact of a damsel throw- 
ing her arms around her swain’s waist for pro- 
tection under the avowed belief that “a rac- 
coon hadt shnapt its teet at her.” 

At last all had left except Stolzer Hartnack, 
Dietrick Einwillig, and Fertig Einerlei. They 
sat before the bright pine-knot fire (kindled 
solely for the purpose of light) loth to leave the 
jug of apple-brandy which stood near them on 
asmall table. Wolfram and his dame were in 
deep sleep at the other end of the apartment. 
They, worn out with fatigue, had fallen asleep 
long before dancing had ceased. 

The three wise men still gazed at the fire, 
waiting, apparently, for one of them to make 
a proposition to leave for home. They were 
suddenly disturbed by Hartnack’s wife making 
her appearance at the door opening into the 
hall from the side where was situated the sleep- 
ing apartment of the two young Wolframs. 
There was perplexity expressed in her coun- 
tenance. 

“Olt man!” exclaimed she, addressing her 
husband, “ wat you tink? Och, didt I effer!” 

“ You axes me, wat does I tink?” said Hart- 
nack, disliking her interruption; “wy, I tinks 
nottink at all. Wat is you a tinkin’ apout to 
cum into de house in dis sort of a plushterin’ 
way ?” 

“Wy,” replied his wife, “I does not know 
wat to tink apout it exactly. I neffer has 
know’d de like to happen sence I has pin a 
married woman; nor does I remember enny 
poddy dat effer didt know of sich a ting.” 

“Well, wat is it? shpeak out!” 

“Bartlamy is in dare,” pointing to the door 
of the shed-room. 

“Ware?” demanded Hartnack. 

“ Wy, in dare, fasht ashleep wid his prudder 
Pilly,” replied Mrs. Hartnack. “He says he 
has pin a shleepin’ wid his prudder Pilly so 
long dat he can not preak off from him all at 
wonsht so.” : 

“Wat is dat, wat you says?” - 

“Wy,” in a louder tone, “he says he has pin 
a shleepin’ wid his prudder Pilly.so long dat 
he can not preak off from him all at.wonsht.” 
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Here the testy triumvirate rose, and each one 
stamped the floor with his right foot. 

“Tl show him petter as dat!” exclaimed 
Hartnack,. 

“No, indeedt, dat neffer will do!” joined in 
Dietrick Einwillig. 

“ Py ching! dat musht not pe allowdt,” added 
Fertig Einerlei. : 

“Ef dis goes on so,” continued Hartnack, 
“in a hundert year or so dare will pe laws 
madte allowin’ of a man andt his wife to seb- 
berate weneffer it suits dem.” 

“T'll pe pound for it,” said Einwillig. 

“ Beeples is not too goodt for it,” said Ein- 
erlei. 

“T will shust go out dare,” thundered Hart- 
nack, “and I will gedder him py his hair andt 
I will trag him out of dat ped, andt I will march 
him right shtraight acrost dis floor to de odder 
side o’ dis house, andt I will show him ware he 
is got to shleep, de guodt-for-nottink, dick- 
headted fool!” 

They had taken three stately steps in the di- 
rection toward the unconscious Bartlamy, when 
Einwillig’s wife appeared in the opposite door, 
leading from the side of the house where Kot- 
treena’s apartment had been built. 

“Shtop, men!” she cried. 

“ Wat is dis, now, from de odder side of de 
house?” blurted Stolzer Hartnack. 

“Och, goodt men, wat does you all tink?” 
eried Mrs. Einwillig, wringing her hands. 

“Wat does we all tink?” exclaimed Hart- 
nack, repeating her question, sarcastically. 
“Wat is de meanin’ of all dis? Wat has you 
got to say apout it? Dietrick, make your olt 
woman shpeak out.” 

“ Wat is it, Naomy? Shpeak!” commanded 
her husband. 

“Wy,” said she, “wen I toldt Kottreena wat 
Bartlamy said, Och! wat does you all tink she 
said ?” 

“Out wid it, woman!” 

“Wy, she said dat she has pin a shleepin’ so 
long py herself dat it does not make mootch 
tifference wid her.” 

This announcement instantly quelled the 
impetuosity of the three guardians of society. 
They retraced their paces and resumed their 
seats. For a while they were struck dumb, 
and simply shook their heads to express their 
bewilderment. At last Stolzer Hartnack, heav- 
ing a deep sigh, broke the silence by saying: 

“Maype it is besht as it is. You see, dese 
yunk men all dair lives and all trou de war 
haf pin a shleepin’ togedder, and I egsbects it. 
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wouldt go right hardt wid one o’ dem to haf to 
leave de odder all at wonsht.” 

“Yesh, Stolzer, I reckon you is right,” re- 
marked Dietrick Einwillig. 

“To tell de troot,” said Fertig Einerlie, “it’s 
most too sutten a way o’ changin’ a poddy’s 
gustom of liffin’ and shleepin’. It will ail cum 
right ef dey will only pe a leetle more gratual 
apout it.” 

“And den,” continued Stolzer, “it is petter 
for dem to pegin wid sich trupple dan to eend 
wid it.” 

“ Dat’s a fack!” exclaimed the others. 

“Andt de besht ting we can do,” resumed 
Stolzer, “is to go home.” 

«“T haf pin of dat obinion for more dan an 
hour or so,” said Dietrick. 

“Den,” cried Fertig Einerlei, “let us take 
anodder trink of Faustus’ prandy, andt go 
home andt mindt our own pizziness.” 

They took their departure; and darkness 
and silence and rest dwelt the remainder of 
the night in the house of Faustus Wolfram. 


VEE. 


In the morning they all rose at the usual 
hour, and the daily work was begun and fin- 
ished. The next night was passed in the same 
perplexing manner. It would have been im- 
possible to surmise, from the conduct of the 
parties interested, how long this state of things 
would last. But on the third morning, when 
Bartlamy awoke, he found that his brother 
Billy was not by his side. Alarmed at this, 
he speedily arose and made search; but all his 
efforts to find his brother were fruitless. The 
rest of the family were informed of the fact 
that Billy was missing, and the search was re- 
doubled, Kottreena being the most active of 
all. At sunrise another mystery came in view 
—Plotz Heftig was in a state of desperation, 
because his daughter could be found nowhere. 
In five minutes the little community was in an 
uproar of consternation nearly as painful as 
when Mr. Hawberman was slain. But an 
hour later their lamentations were changed 
into hearty bursts of laughter; for Billy Wol- 
fram, with his shoulders, made his appearance, 
when it became known that they, about one 
o'clock in the morning, had committed the 
crime or misdemeanor of elopement—the first 
instance of it ever known in that part of the 
country; in fact, as far as the people around 
Ruff’s Mountain knew, the first instance of 
the kind that had ever happened in the world. 

Vor. II.—31. 


Bartlamy, when he became aware of the state 
of things, sat upon the doorsteps on that side 
of the house where Kottreena’s chamber was, 
and sobbed, saying: 

“Ef Mishter Greene and Mishter Manning, 
bote of dem, hadt toldt me I netfer would haf 
pelief’d dat prudder Pilly wouldt haf sarf’d 
me such a drick as dat.” .; 

But Kottreena, of the rosemary breath, stole 
forth from her chamber and sat upon his knee, 
and put her arm around his neck and said: 

“Neffer mindt, Bartlamy, ef Pilly haf left 
you—” 

“Ah!” sighed Bartlamy, interrupting her, 
“de allykaters couldt not make him leave me.” 

“But J neffer wilt shteal away from your 
sidt, Bartlamy,” she said, and the fragrance of 
rosemary overloaded the air. 

Oh, but here’s a beautiful place to end this 
story! Nevertheless, I feel it to be my duty 
to accompany Billy Wolfram and his wife, 
Rosy, to her exasperated father. 

“I ’clare, Pilly,” sobbed Rosy, “I can’t go 
to dadty; he will haf kill me, I shust know he 
will.” 

“He will haf to kill me firsht, Rosy,” re- 
plied Billy; “andt wen he gits trou’ wid me, 
he will not haf strength enough to kill a child 
dat has not yet gommenced to gut its teet.” 

Sure enough, when they entered the house 
Plots Heftig burst into a terrible rage. He 
was so violent against Rosy that she clung to 
Billy, and hid her face behind his shoulders. 

“Cum out from pehindt him!” screamed the 
old man. “Cum out, andt let me kill you. 
Wat madt you go andt do dis? Didn’t you 
know dat it ish de ferry ting I wanted you to 
do?” 

“Yesh, dadty,” sobbed Rosy, “but I ’clare I 
was so ’shamedt dat I didn’t haf de curritch 
to tell you.” 

“’Shamedt!” yelled Mr. Heftig. «“ Wy, you 
prazen-faced hussy! andt you hadt de curritch 
to run away wid a wildt Dutchman like Billy 
Wolfram—a man dat dey all says de teffle ish 
afeerdt of him. Andt wy didn’t you” (ad- 
dressing Billy) “let me know apout it? You 
knowdt I was willin’ at enny time; and here 
you haf spilt one o’ de finest weddins dat effer 
vill take blace in this country.” 

“Wy, Uncle Plotz,” said Billy (he called 
him ‘Uncle Plotz’ to his last day), “I was 
willin’ to do so, but Rosy would n’t let me.” 

“Wy would n’t you let him?” demanded the 
old man. 

‘*’Case, dadty, I vas so shamedt; I ’clare—” 
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“Tunder and lightnin’!” shouted Plotz, push- 
ed to his utmost endurance. “ Hello, out dare 
in de yardt; bringt me in here de largest one ov 
dem apple shprouts! I'll make you ashamedt.” 

“Oh, dadty! dadty!” sobbed Rosy, “ef you 
vill shust forgif me dis one dime, I neffer vill 
do so enny more.” 

‘“‘Aha!” said her father, with satisfaction, «I 


dought I wouldt pring you do your senses. 
Netfer mindt out dare apout dat apple shprout; 
let it shtay for annodder dime.” 

Now this is the way it happens, that every 
cotton-growing State, bathing its foot in the 
Atlantic water, has its little community of 
sturdy yeomanry tracing its origin to THE 


(THE END.] 


A QUIET STREAM. 


A quiet stream 

Flowed through a level meadow—all day long 
Its voice was heard in murmurous melody, 
That half a whisper seemed, and half a song— 
Yet no one paused to hear its harmony, 

Or marked the brightness of its sunny gleam. 


But where its course 

Was half arrested by the rugged stone 

It swelled and bubbled till with new-born power 
It leaped the barrier, all its weakness gone— 

Its spray ascending in a silvery shower, 


Its onward way pursued with added force. 


Its beauty then 

The artist praised, the poet sang, until 

Came many to admire the pretty scene, 

Half marveling at the strength of such a rill— 
A silver ribbon parting banks of green, 


Swift as an arrow, deeper than their ken. 


So we in. life, 

Unconscious of our strength may pass along, 
Our silent efforts vain—our labor lost— 

Content to rest unnoticed by the throng, 

Whose paths in life our daily course have crossed, 
Till trouble comes to rouse us into strife, 


Then we possess 

Through labor, power—from pain and weariness 
We learn the lesson that will make us strong, 
Endow us with capacity to bless— 

The world will listen to the stirring song, 

Born of a soul replete with earnestness! 
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MY PILGRIM FATHERS. 


“Thank God that the good old times are gone or going.’—HowELt’s “ VENETIAN LIFE” 


HAT humbugs must go would seem to be 
the shibboleth of this nineteenth century, 

this glorious epoch of intellectual and moral 
awakening in which we have the luck to live. 
Doubtless it savors of exaggeration to hold 
seriously what yet one great typical American 
has dared to propound, that this world has 
been fit for a gentle man to live in only during 
the last fifty years. Still it does seem that the 
world has not been thinking rationally until 
this century; but rather, even in its Christian 
segment, has been dreaming strange and 
strangely barbarous dreams, whose expression 
in individual or collective action was even 
more strange and barbarous. But, despite our 
nineteenth century’s shibboleth, some humbugs 
very obstinately remain, especially that most 
fossil, which was oracular in the days of Ho- 
mer as well as Horace, that absurdest humbug 
of all which is shadowed in the phrase, “The 
good old times,” and indicates a belief in the 
moral and mental aristocracy of the past. 
This peculiar superstition (which has countless 
devotees among the so-called civilized nations 
of Europe, and also of late has been gaining 
ground even here, in the amusing form of 
aristocratic affectations touching crests, coats of 
arms, etc.) is a refined, subdued relic of that old 
ancestral worship which was the second phase 
of the world’s religious feeling, and which 
may be seen to-day, raised to its highest power, 
in non-progressive, ancestor-adoring China. Of 
course this sentiment in its common Anglo- 
maniac, American-society excrescences is ridic- 
ulous and harmless enough; nay, perhaps use- 
ful, as affording a whetstone to the wit of our 
newspaper humorists, which, ten years ago, was 
tiring itself out by too constant collision with 
the mule, the kerosene lamp, et id genus omne. 
But when this protean sentiment of ancesto- 
rial adoration takes the guise of historical falsi- 
fication, and accumulates acts of suppressio veri, 
then it becomes distinctly dangerous, and tends 
to much mischief and cruel wrong. Tends, did 
I say? It has tended; for from it has grown 
up into a national habit the careless, callous 
treatment of our Indian wards, on which point 
at last the national conscience has been stirred, 
largely by the persistent appeals of that noble 
woman, Helen Jackson, who has recently re- 
tired to silence and well-earned repose; or 
rather, let us hope, found a more fruitful field 


for the sowing of eternal energies. Yes, our 
infamous treatment of Indians now extant, 
our charming theory that the best Indian is a 
dead one, is finally traceable to the widespread 
historical falsification in our common school- 
books, which invariably attempt a subtle justi- 
fication of our ancestors in their spoliation and 
oppression of the original owners of this fa- 
vored land. Some people, the other day, found 
fauit with Mr. Froude for bleaching Henry 
VIII; but who has protested against the 
whitewashing of the Pilgrim Fathers which 
has been going on systematically for two hun- 
dred years? Occasionally, ’tis true, at the 
Plymouth memorial banquets, some gentle 
speaker gently suggests that while the good 
old times were very grand, they were some- 
what hard and narrow in their religious prac- 
tices. But such historical heresy is quickly 
quenched by some historical fountain of elo- 
quent whitewash, and the doubly, false, because 
only half true, pictures of history are dissemi- 
nated through our newspapers, so that they 
strengthen the wrong teaching of our school- 
books. 

Now, far be it from me to hold the Puri- 
tans and their large political movement in the 
same contempt that Shakespeare, or the great 
courtier who wrote those plays, seems to 
have done; nor can I subscribe fully as to the 
justness of Macaulay’s immortal sarcasm: 
“The Puritans objected to the popular sport 
of bear-baiting, not that it gave pain to the 
bear, but because it gave pleasure to the spec- 
tators.” But I do protest against their being 
pedestaled by their descendants, of whom I 
am one, so high in the temple of Fame. I pro- 
test against the flattering, fulsome portraitures 
of them so long palmed off on the reading, 
uninvestigating public. I object to the un- 
truth etherialized in Mrs. Hemans’ oft-quoted 
verse : 

“Ay, eall it holy ground! 

The spot where first they trod : 
They left unstained what there they found— 
Freedom to worship God.” 
Nay, more; I believe that in objecting to 
this and offering an account of my Pilgrim 
sires, based upon their own records, and bring- 
ing into due prominence the facts suppressed 
or smoothed over by schvol-book historians, I 
am but fulfilling what would be my ancestor’s 
(475) 
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highest desire, for was it not the greatest of all 
Puritans who said, “ Paint me as I am—wart 
and all.” 

Antagonism, says William Myall, is the 
key of all history, political or religious, mean- 
ing by antagonism the law of counter-action. 
The Puritan movement in England furnishes 
an extreme example of this law, and likewise 
a curious corollary. The license of ordinary 
life, consequent on the sudden destruction of 
the monastic houses and the instant increase 
of the royal power, brought about in the course 
of a century a popular reaction which, at first 
theoretical and religious, began to assume, in 
the first quarter of 1600, a practical or politi- 
cal character, till it culminated in the annihi- 
lation of the royal power by the beheading of 
its representative, Charles, and the establish- 
ment of the protectorate under Cromwell. Sin- 
gularly enough, after Cromwell’s death, though 
the religious element of the Puritan movement 
lost its hold in England, the political doctrines 
it had called into play continued to dominate 
thé English Government which, while styled a 
limited monarchy, has been really, since the 
Puritan period of power, an unlimited oli- 
garchy. The Puritans as a class did not aim 
at democracy ; nothing was farther from their 
thought. A spiritual, I-am-better-than-thou 
aristocracy was their dream for the most part; 
and it was the violent affectation of this which 
exasperated the easy, good-for-nothing James 


I, and turned him into a violent persecutor. ° 


Elizabeth had paid little heed to the Puritan 
or non-conformist movement, but James, when 
not writing treatises against the use of tobacco, 
persecuted with such extraordinary zeal that 
a voluntary exile from their native land seemed 
to most their only chance; but this forlorn 
hope likewise came under His Majesty’s em- 
bargo. At last, however, in 1608, the Rev. 
John Robinson and his followers managed to 
escape from “ merrie” England and settled at 
Leyden, in the mild jurisdiction of Holland. 
They behaved here, it should be said, so well 
as to elicit the public commendation of the 
Dntch magistrates, and while here, under the 
restraint of the gentle Robinson, their creed 
contained the then rare doctrine that church 
censure should carry with it no civil penalty. 
But they were not content with their peaceful, 
toilsome life in Holland; they were afraid that 
the loose or gay manners prevalent might af- 
fect the morals of their children: So they de- 
termined, if permission could be obtained from 
the king who had persecuted them out of Eng- 


land, to settle in the wilds of that vast, indefi- 
nite region which had been named for the 
Virgin Queen. Their Dutch friends were de- 
sirous that the settlement should be made 
under the Dutch flag, but these exiled English- 
men refused, love of country being strong 
with them; and having gained leave from the 
Virginia Company, through the kind offices 
of Sir Edward Sandys, and having secured, 
through Archbishop Usher, the connivance of 
their king, they set about their departure in 
the summer of 1620. The means necessary 
having been supplied by some mercantile 
sharks of London, on the colonists pledging 
the profits of seven years’ labor, the Mayflower, 
a ship of one hundred and eighty tons burden, 
was hired in England, and the Speedwell, sixty 
tons, was bought outright. In this latter, 
which was brought to Delft Haven, near Ley- 
den, on July 21, 1620, about a third of John 
Robinson’s congregation embarked for South- 
ampton to join the Mayflower. Their pastor, 
Robinson, much against his spirit, stayed be- 
hind with the weaklings of his flock. “Truly 
doleful,” says one of them, “ was the sight of 
that sad and mournful parting; to see what 
sighs and sobs and prayers did sound among 
them, what tears did gush from every eye, and 
pithy speeches pierced each other’s heart; that 
sundry of the Dutch strangers, that stood on 
the quay as spectators, could not refrain from 
tears.” 

Fifteen days later (August 5, 1620) the 
Speedwell and Mayflower left Southampton 
together with one hundred and twenty passen- 
gers, but a leak in the Speedwell forced them 
back to Dartmouth, whence on the 21st they 
made a second start; but when a hundred 
leagues at sea the cowardice of the Speed well’s 
captain, and of some others, caused another 
return, this time to Plymouth, whence they 
made their third start on September 6th, with 
one hundred and one passengers. 

Fine weather at first they had, but as the au- 
tumn advanced contrary winds beset them; 
the Mayflower leaked, and one of her main 
beams cracked and warped. Luckily one of 
the passengers had a large screw among his 
belongings with which they brought the beam 
to rights again; and on November 10th, the 
Mayflower doubled Cape Cod, and came to 
anchor off the present site of Provincetown. 
According to agreement the Pilgrims were to 
have been landed in the Virginia Company’s 
territory, somewhere south of the Hudson 
River, but the master of the Mayflower refused 
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to go further, being bribed, some think, by the 
Dutch Government, which did not relish the 
idea of intruders so near its infant colony. 

Shortness of provisions was the master’s sole 
argument, but the Pilgrims needed little per- 
suasion, probably, after their sixty-three days’ 
experience of an autumnal Atlantic. Then, 
too, being now outside the Virginia jurisdic- 
tion and therefore without a government, they 
had a glorious opportunity of construction, 
which they at once embraced after the follow- 
ing fashion: 


In the name of God, amen; we, whose names are 
underwritten, the loyal subjects of our dread sover- 
eign, King James, having undertaken, for the glory 
of God and advancement of the Christian faith and 
honour of our king and country, a voyage to plant 
the first colony in the northern parts of Virginia, do, 
by these presents, solemnly and mutually, in the 
presence of God and one of another, covenant and 
combine ourselves together into a civil body politie, 
for our better ordering and preservation and further- 
ance of the ends aforesaid; and by virtue hereof to 
enact, constitute, and frame such just and equal laws, 
ordinances, acts, constitutions, and offices from time 
to time as shall be thought most convenient for the 
good of the colony. Unto which we promise all due 
obedience and submission. In token whereof, ete. 


It will be observed that while the legal light 
among the forty-one signers who framed this 
document began with a flourish of loyalty to 
to the “dread” James, the substance of it is the 
assertion of a claim, being outside his jurisdic- 
tion, to the right of making laws for them- 
selves and of ordering their own affairs. And, 
indeed, this brief constitution, the first ever 
sprung in America from the popular will, may 
be regarded as the corner-stone of our present 
government, our temple of Freedom, whose ser- 
vice is the eternal brotherhood of man. Having 
thus, the day after arrival, November 11th, em- 
phasized their unexpected sensation of almost 
absolute political emancipation, they chose John 

«Carver governor, and proceeded forthwith to 
the work of debarkation and encampment. It 
was about the dreariest month of the New 
England year—trees stripped of their radiant 
raiment, skies draped with leaden, snow-fore- 
shadowing clouds, winds fierce and piercing, 
and rough waves swearing vengeance on the 
shores. “The whole country,” in their quaint 
phrase, “ represented a wild and salvage hue.” 

Camping on such a shore at such a time was 
no child’s play, and therefore on the 15th they 
sent out an exploring expedition of sixteen 
men, under command of Miles Standish, who 
had served in Holland wars, and was a great 
fighter, though physically quite small. This ex- 


pedition to find a better resting-place marched 
inland and came upon a party of Indians, who 
fled before them in extreme terror. It seems 
that, as a great pestilence just previous to the 
Pilgrims’ landing had ravaged this region, the 
Indians regarded the strangers as connected in 
some way with the plague, if not actually the 
incarnate spirits of it. And the “Salvages” 
had another more substantial reason for their 
hasty, unresisting flight, since, some six years 
ago, Captain Hunt, the colleague of the great 
John Smith, when surveying the coast of New 
England, had enticed twenty-four Indians on 
board his ship and carried them off to slavery. 
So the Indians simply fled, and Miles Standish 
with his followers pursued them, till lo! they 
chanced upon an Indian grave. This they ran- 
sacked; but on mature deliberation replaced 
the curios discovered there. Next day they 
found another mound, which happened to be 
an Indian store-house and granary. These 
provisions (among which were some they had 
never seen before, namely “six and thirty 
goodly ears of corn, some yellow and some red 
and others mixed with blue, which was a very 
goodly sight”) were appropriated by these Pil- 
grims, although there was no physical excuse 
of extreme hunger for such behavior. Yet 
“this providential discovery,” as one school- 
book historian philosophically puts it, “ gave 
them seed for a future harvest, and preserved 
the infant colony from famine.” 

For three weeks these surveying parties kept 
up their exploration of Indian store-houses and 
wigwams, which they ransacked and robbed to 
their hearts’ content, though with a saving 
clause, some claim, of restitution or remunera- 
tion if ever they should meet the absent own- 
ers. “Some of ye best things wee tooke,” re- 
marks one of their own chroniclers modestly, 
yet with that delicate discrimination which 
rarely accompanies a sliding scale of adjusta- 
ble morals. In fine, like the riotous F. F. V.’s 
whom the great John Smith found it hard to 
restrain, the Pilgrims, just freed from all tyr- 
anny and all authority likewise, celebrated 
their advent into a strange and peaceful coun- 
try by repeated violations of the eighth com- 
mandment. For the sake of its good fishing- 
ground some favored the idea of locating per- 
manently on Cape Cod despite its great expos- 
ure to the sea, but on December 6th a coasting 
party of eighteen, under lead of Governor Car- 
ver, set forth in their one-masted “shallop,” 
hugging the shore southerly to discover a more 
sheltered harbor. That day was cruell y cold, 
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and the spray, dashing on their garments, froze 
again and again, so that it “made them many 
times like coats of iron.” Next morning, while 
they were on the shore engaged in praying 
(probably that the Lord would deliver some 
more of the Philistines’ granaries into their 
hands), they were saluted with a flight of ar- 
rows by some Indians hovering near. Nobody 
was hurt; it being doubtless meant simply for 
an announcement of the Indians’ presence, and 
so understood by the adventurous Pilgrims, 
who fired in reply with equal randomness. The 
frightened natives, however, vanished and the 
Pilgrims gathered up eighteen arrows, “some 
headed with brass, some with harts’ horns, and 
some with eagles’ claws.” All day the coast- 
ers held still southerly with a favoring breeze 
that, as night grew on, stiffened to a gale, be- 
fore which they scudded, steering with oars, 
for the rudder had got unhinged. Then their 
mast was split into three pieces and their shal- 
lop was nearly swamped, but, having the tide 
with them, they at last “struck into the har- 
bour.” Satisfied with this place, they returned 
in a few days to the ship, re-embarked their 
goods and chattels and left Cape Cod with the 
whole company, save one who died at sea and 
four who died at the Cape. So on the 22d of 
December (some say 21st), 1620, this small 
band, whose great courage can not be denied, 
who had made so many false starts and so 
many tentative landings, debarked on that 
doubtful rock which has since become a lode- 
stone, a magnet of the mind, a Mecca for their 
descendants. Here they laid out a town, call- 
ing it New Plymouth, after their last port in 
England; planted their cannon on a command- 
ing hill; built nineteen houses, and rested at 
last. To many, indeed, it was the last rest, for 
during the first three months of the new year, 
1621, their loss from sickness was frightful, the 
rate being one death every fifty-seven hours, so 
that by April 5th, when the Mayflower set sail 
again for England, the number of the Pilgrims 
was reduced by half. 

Truly a hard winter, yet not made so by the 
Indians, who attempted no reprisals for stolen 
stores of dried venison and seed-corn, but kept 
at a reverent distance from the Puritan settle- 
ment. The chiefest reason of this, perhaps, has 
been suggested before in mentioning the pesti- 
lence that preceded the Pilgrims. This, which 
appears from its extraordinary ravages to have 
resembled Asiatic cholera, had stripped off the 
natives almost by tribes. Of the Patuksets, 
who had three thousand warriors, but one man 
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remained, and the Massachusetts, dwellers about 
the bay of like name, Pocassets, Sogkonets, and 
Pokanokets lost five sixths of their fighting- 
men. The Pequoits (whose central camp or 
capital was at Groton, Connecticut), number- 
ing thirty thousand, according to their friend, 
Roger Williams, and the Narragansetts, of 
Rhode Island, reckoned at twenty thousand, 
were also thinned out, though not so terribly 
as the shore-tribes. These tribes acknowledged 
fealty at this period to three kings, Sassacus, 
of the Pequoits, Canonicus, of the Narragan- 
setts, Massasvit, of the Pokanokets; but some 
of the Pokanoket tributaries, together with 
small clans scattered over the western part of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, paid tribute 
also to the Mohawks, of New York, that fierc- 
est of the celebrated Five Nations, who hated 
the French, of Canada, so sincerely that per- 
force they took a liking to the English. Every 
now and then two haughty old Mohawks, 
“dressed in a little brief authority,” and little 
else, came careering through New England on 
a tour of tax-gathering. and were even per- 
mitted passage through the territory of tribes 
that owned no allegiance to them. 

Some brief remarks about the New England 
aborigines, in general, arcund this period may 
here be appropriate. Their relative rank in 
the scale of civilization was low, if measur- 
able by their progress in the mechanic arts; 
but, if judged by their current ideas of moral- 
ity and polity, remarkably high. Their sys- 
tem of government was the simplest kind of 
hereditary monarchy, and the king’s executive 
power was absolute. Yet public questions 
were generally submitted to a popular assem- 
bly, and rendered more impressive by the hold- 
ing of a dance and festival, on which occasions, 
also, the history of the tribes was handed 
down orally by chanters very similar to the 
Homeric rhapsodists. The place of woman—’ 
no small criterion of the worth and intelli- 
gence of a people—was very high among these 
heathen. No shameful, salique superstition 
disfranchised, and frequently the tribes had 
feminine rulers. That they believed in a Su- 
preme Goodness and a future life is a natural 
concomitant of their belief in women; but 
whether they seriously entertained a belief ina 
personal principle of evil on a vast scale, mil- 
itant with the good spirit, is extremely doubt- 
ful. Their devil, so far as decipherable, ap- 
pears mostly as a magician of mischief, comic 
rather than tragic. On this point, however, 
Winslow is worth hearing, as showing the 
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amazing absurdity of one of the best minds 
among that band which have been styled by 
one writer, “the finest fruits of the Reforma- 
tion.” 

“Another power they worship,” says his ex- 
cellency, “ whom they call Hobbamock; this, as 
far as we can conceive, is the devil. This Hob- 
bamock appears in sundry forms unto them, as 
in the shape of a man, a deer, an eagle, etc., 
but most ordinarily a snake. He appears not 
to all, but to the chiefest and most judicious 
among them, though all of them strive to at- 
tain to that hellish height of honour.” Then 
again, he remarks: “The paniesses are men of 
great courage and wisdom, and to these the 
devil appeareth more familiarly than to others, 
and, as we conceive, maketh covenant with 
them to preserve them from death by wounds. 
... That they may have store of these pani- 
esses, they train up the most forward and like- 
liest boys from their childhood in great hard- 
ness, and make them abstain from dainty meat, 
to the end that, when of age, the devil may 
appear to them.” 

The reader probably divines at once that 
this precious devil of Winslow’s conception, 
was only the Indian ideal of strength and 
speed or prowess in the race, the chase, the 
dance; for the Indians, like the Greeks and 
the modern Athenians at and around Harvard, 
took an intense interest in the training of the 
body. The Pilgrims, however, soon met a real 
Hobbumock—a famous warrior of that name— 
who left the royal household of Massasoit and 
attached himself to them for the rest of his life. 

But let us return to Plymouth, where the 
Pilgrims had decided to abide, “finding some 
encouragement from the hopefulness of the 
soil and the courtesy of the heathen,” admits 
the Rev. William Hubbard, in one of his few 
unguarded moments. On the 16th of March, 
1621, when they were dying fastest, an Indian 
suddenly stood among them and exclaimed, 
“Welcome, Englishmen!” This was Samoset, 
a sagamore,* who had acquired a few words 
of English from traders at Manhegin, and be- 
fore long Samoset brought Squanto, the only 
surviving Patuckset, who had indeed survived 


worse things than cholera, for Squanto had’ 


been one of the twenty-four natives whom 
Captain Hunt had kidnapped and sold into 
slavery. Squanto, before his escape from bon- 
dage, having been at London, had acquired 
considerable knowledge of the English tongue, 
and, strange to say, this savage cherished no 
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resentment against the white race, but contin- 
ued to the end returning good for their evil. 

Through the kind offices of Samoset and 
Squanto communication was now opened with 
King Massasvit, who presently appeared with 
a retinue of sixty men on a hill overlooking 
Plymouth. Winslow, afterward governor and 
historian, advanced with Squanto to escort him 
into the “ meeting-house.” To please his maj- 
esty they presented him with “a pair of knives, 
a copper chain, and a jewel at it;” Massasoit’s 
brother, Quadequina, was likewise presented 
with a knife, an ear-jewel, “and withal a pot 
of strong waters.” But the king, timeo Da- 
naos et dona ferentes, refused to trust himself 
in the village unless Winslow remained a host- 
age. This being agreed to, with twenty fol- 
lowers the king descended to the house pre- 
pared for his presence, and, with drum and 
trumpet sounding, Governor Carver came to 
greet him. Bending low the courtly Puritan 
politician kissed the king’s fiand, and the king 
politely returned the salutation. The astute 
governor now ordered “some pots of strong 
waters ” to be brought, and a regular Tammany 
celebration seems to have ensued, in which the 
governor got his majesty royally drunk. Then, 
according to the suspicious Pilgrim account, 
Massasvit “acknowledged himself content ” 
to become the vassal of James I, that con- 
temptible kingling to whom the Indian mon- 
arch was so vastly, so infinitely superior in 
every point save a classical education or the 
ability to talk nonsense in bad Latin. The 
Pilgrims (who, says, Hubbard, “aimed more 
at religion than earthly possessions, aspiring 
not to any large dimensions of land in settling 
on these coasts”) afterward claimed that Mas- 
sasoit, at this bibulous, not biblical, banquet 
“gave unto them all the lands adjacent to 
them and to their heirs forever.” Be this as 
it may, the Indian monarch kept like a gen- 
tleman his promise of friendship, and to the 
day of his death treated them with the largest 
liberality. 

Massasoit is described as a large, handsome 
man, of grave manner, thoughtful face, and 
spare speech, not caring for rich-colored ca- 
parison, like most of the great aboriginal 
kings, but garbed with simplicity, like the 
rank and file of his followers, except that a 
great white chain of bone beads adorned his 
breast and neck, from which, behind, hung a 
little bag of exceeding choice tobacco. 

After the king’s visit the Pilgrims, taught 
by their interpreter, Squanto, planted twenty 
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acres of Indian corn as the spring advanced, 
and betook themselves to catching and curing 
codfish, thus laying the foundation for two 
gastronomic peculiarities among their descend- 
ants, the love of corn-cake and of codfish balls. 

On the 6th of April died Governor Carver, 
from a sunstroke received while working in 
the fields, and William Bradford was chosen to 
fill his place. During Bradford’s term the du- 
ello was started in the colony by two servants 
of Mr. Hopkins, but was summarily suppressed 
by sentencing the offenders to be tied together, 
neck and heels, twenty-four hours. But they 
begged so piteously, being both wounded, that 
their judges let them off with one hour. The 
summer of 1621 wore through uneventfully, 
except that, in July, Winslow and Hopkins 
paid Massasoit an unexpected visit, and found 
the hospitable king with his larder almost 
empty, whereat he was deeply mortified, and 
went fishing himself to supply his guests’ ap- 
petites. 

After a few days’ talk and smoke with the 
the king they returned, having arranged for a 
traffic in skins between the colony and Massa- 
svit’s immediate subjects. During the summer, 
also, a rather pathetic incident occurred, which 
ought to have pointed a softening and restrain- 
ing moral to the colonists. Some of them 
touching at Cummaquid,* to inquire for a 
child who had strayed off, and, by the bye, 
was found and tenderly cherished by the “ sal- 
vages,” were hospitably received by Massa- 
soit’s vassal, Yanough, a young man, “very 
personable, courteous, fair-conditioned,” 
with “entertainment answerable to his parts, 
and cheer plentiful and various.” 

Here came upon the scene “an old woman 
whom we judged to be no less than a hundred 
years old, which came to see us, because she 
never saw English, yet could not behold us 
without breaking out into great passion, weep- 
ing and erying excessively. We demanding 
the reason of it, they told us she had three sons 
who, when Master Hunt was in these parts, 
went aboard his shif to trade with him, and he 
‘arried them captives into Spain, by which 
means she was deprived of the comfort of her 
children in her old age.” Whereupon they 
had the grace to give this tragic dame “some 
small trifles which somewhat appeased her.” 

In the autumn of 1621 thirty-five more emi- 
grants were brought by the Fortune, but no 
new arms or fresh provisions, so the settlement 
languished, and was in great danger of ex- 
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tinction, for, though Massasoit helped them all 
he could, their forages had provoked the en- 
mity of Canonicus, the Narragansett king, who 
sent them the picturesque Indian challenge of a 
rattle-snake skin stutled with brand new arrows, 
Deeming, in their desperate strait, that audac- 
ity was the best discretion, the governor ac. 
cepted the arrows, and filling the skin with 
powder and shot, dispatched it back with a 
bold oral defiance likewise. His superstition 
kindled by the mysterious stuff sent him, the 
Narragansett repented his hostility, and “not 
suffering the skin to stay in his house or coun- 
try,” posted it back to the wily Pilgrims, who 
also caused their friend Squanto to circulate a 
rumor that they had the pestilence concealed 
under their store-house, and could unleash it on 
the land if they listed. 

Thus another year rolled round in which 
chiefly the continual kindness of Massasoit, 
though partly perhaps a ceaseless vigilance on 
the part of Standish, saved them from paying 
with their lives the price of their violent en- 
crouchments. Yet their steely natures could 
not help striking, even among the natives 
hitherto friendly, such continual sparks of 
hostility as must have burst into a consuming 
conflagration but for a lucky accident. By this 
time, the fall of 1622, the colony at Wessagus- 
set,f which arrived from England that summer, 
through their idle rapacity had come to grief 
among themselves and had excited the resent- 
ment of the mild Massachusetts tribe. The 
Wessagusset colony, according to their own 
account, tried to pacify these Indians by hang: 
ing “one of them that stole the Indians’ corn, 
and yet they (that is the Indians) regarded it 
not.” 

Poor; stupid Indian intellect, not to appreci- 
ate that one minimum Pilgrim strung up ought 
to weigh down a maximum amount of stolen 
earthly possessions! But so bad continued the 
conduct of the Wessagusset branch, while the 
Plymouth had ceased their depredations, that 
the Massachusetts and other tribes not feudary 
to Massasoit determined to root them out, and 
urged the Pokanoket king to join in their plan 
of expulsion. Massasoit craved time to con- 
sider, and he appears to have felt that the per- 
formances of the Pilgrims had nearly passed 
all patience. But just then he fell exceedingly 
sick, and news of this reaching the Plymouth 
settlement, they had the sagacity to send Wins- 
low, with his friend Hobbamock and another, to 
doctor the ailing king. They found the king’s 
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house at the village of Pokanoket crowded with 
wailing Women and pow-wows performing in- 
cantations, “ making such a hellish noise,” re- 
marks the witty Winslow, “as distempered us 
that were well, and therefore unlike to ease him 
that was sick.” Winslow prevailed on His 
Majesty to swallow “a confection of many 
comfortable conserves,” and Massasoit speedily 
recovered, much to the amazement of his peo- 
ple,who believed him dying. Full of gratitude, 
exaggerating slight kindness as generous na- 
tures are apt to do, Massasoit advised Winslow 
of the Massachusetts’ intentions and endeav- 
ored to smooth matters out. 

The Pilgrims, prompted doubtless by the sav- 
age sagacity of their captain, Miles Standish, 
resvlved to champion the cause of their Wes- 
sagusset brethren, and get ahead of the con- 
spiracy by striking the first blow. So “ Cap- 
tain Standish, with only eight companions, set 
forth for Wessagusset to protect the people 
there, and especially to get the head of one of 
the chief conspirators, Wittawamut, a notable, 
insulting villain.” The Massachusetts were 
perfectly aware of this amiable intention, for 
to Hobbamock, who had come with Standish, 
the paniesee Pecksuot declared that they had 
heard Standish was come to kill them, but they 
would not shun him, and he might begin when 
he dared. 

The gallant captain waited a few days, hop- 
ing to get a good many together into the sham- 
bles of his strategy. But the braves were too 
wary; one at a time they would come and in- 
sult the stout little hero of Holland wars, but 
not in numbers. Finally, however, Standish 
with his company contrived to entice Pecksuot, 
Wittawamut, Wittawamut’s brother, a boy of 
eighteen, and another Indian into a room,where 
the Standish company neatly knived them, ex- 
cept the boy, whom Standish hanged evempli 
gratia, After killing a few more “red devils” 
round about, Standish broke up the Wessagus- 
set settlement, and, accompanied by most of the 
settlers, returned to Plymouth with the quarry 
of his hunt, the head of Wittawamut, which 
the Pilgrims fastened on the front of their fort 
amid general rejoicings. But when the gentle 
John Robinson, their former pastor in Holland, 
got tidings of this tragedy he wrote regretfully 
in reply, “ Would that you had converted some 
of them before you killed any.” 

Yet, though the Indians now let them relig- 
iously alone, the way of these saintly trans- 
gtessors was by no means easy. The summer 
of 1623 brought drouth and famine. Their 


fields of corn were withered, and they were 
forced to rake the woods for nuts and the sea- 
shore for clams to eke out a mere living. At 
one time the common stock of provender was 
only one pint of corn, which, on division, al- 
lowed but five kernels to each. Yet they en- 
dured with cheerfulness their lack of cheer, 
and, on the day specially appointed for fast 
and prayer, clouds gathered which the next 
morning began to resuscitate “their withered 
> They expected, 
of course, to receive large reinforcements from 
England, but the tide of Puritan immigration 


corn and drooping affections.’ 


was very slow, and ten years after its founding 
the town of Plymouth contained only three 
hundred inhabitants. Still, like the banyan, it 
kept sending forth branches and dropping roots 
of other settlements in the adjacent country. 
In the year 1628 New England began to beckon 
the Puritan party in England more noticeably, 
and John Endicott, a name Massachusetts has 
always delighted to honor, came over with 
about a hundred men and settled at Salem, 
which Roger Conant with only three compan- 
ions had founded shortly before. 

Endicott, though bigoted, was gifted with 
much practical energy, and his town was 
hardly established ere he commenced correct- 
ing certain abuses in the neighborhood. One 
instance of his vigor may be cited as indicative 
of the strong Endicott character and illustrative 
of the delightfully quaint literary style of the 
period. The small settlement of Mount Wol- 
laston, now Quiney, had come under the con- 
trol of one Tom Morton, “a petty fogging at- 
torney of Furnival’s Inn,* who, with a crew of 
dissolute companions, lived there in much ex- 
cess and licentiousness. He changed the name 
of the place to Merry Mount (as if such jollity 
could have lasted always), and, besides selling 
fire-arms to the Indians, kept a haunt for all the 
idle serving-men and lewd companions in the 
country. Thus they lived for some time, vainly 
quaffing and drinking both wine and strong liq- 
uors in great excess (us some have reported, ten 
pounds’ worth in a morning), setting up a May- 
pole, drinking and dancing and frisking about 
it like so many fairies or furies rather; yea, and 
worse practices. The said Morton, likewise, to 
show his poetry, composed sundry rhymes and 
verses, some tending to lasciviousness and oth- 
ers to the detraction and scandal of some per- 
sons’ names, which he affixed to his idle, or idol, 
May-pole.” But Lawyer Morton, one fine day, 


*This is a mistake of the old historians many ; Mor- 
ton belonged to Clifford’s Inn. 
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received a visitation from Mr. John Endicott, 
who chopped down his May-pole, preached him 
a roasting sermon, and bade him hereafter call 
his place Mount Dagon. The humorous Morton 
likewise incurred the wrath of Captain Stan- 
dish, who demolished his tavern over his head, 
and packed him back to England, where Morton 
revenged himself by writing “a scurrilous book 
against many of the godly and chief men of the 
colony.” Still the author appears to have had the 
courage of his conviction in advance, since he 
resolutely returned to Boston and was impris- 
oned for his book and other offenses, in which, 
roysterer and scamp though he was, he seemed 
to have had the right and the law on his side. 

The years of 1629 and 1630 were marked 
by a sudden increase in Puritan immigration. 
Near twenty vessels arrived in Massachusetts 
Bay with fifteen hundred colonists, and the 
Puritan party had grown to such respectability 
in England that they were able to get a special 
charter from the king, under the title of the 
“Governor and Company of the Massachusetts 
Bay in New England.” These new-comers set- 
tled mainly at Charlestown and on the penin- 
sula of Shawmut, which is now Boston proper. 
This settlement, though of the same religious 
order as the Plymouth original, was separate in 
its governmental functions, and so continued a 
long time. For the next five years the Puritan 
ferment in England grew steadily and leaked 
so largely to America that the foolish tyrant 
felt impelled to issue an Order-in-Council 
against their exodus. Several cargoes of rich 
and prominent men in the Puritan party were 
stopped on the point of sailing, and some were 
barely out of the harbor when warrants for 
their arrest arrived, among whom was my an- 
eestor Richard Austin, who in the ship Bevis, 
1658, made his escape from Stuart tyranny with 
his wife, his faithful servant John Knight, and 
his two sons, Richard and Antony, from which 
latter, who settled in Connecticut, was de- 
scended the adventurer of Texan fame. Henry 
Vane (afterward governor and knight) a most 
fascinating compound of Royalist and Round- 
head, Sybarite and Spiritualist, whose life would 
make splendid groundwork for a great histor- 
ical novel, and Hugh Peters (afterward secre- 
tary to Cromwell), were other young and ardent 
spirits who fell in love with the New World 
and fled from the shadow of the Stuart upas. 
It is even asserted that Cromwell, Pym, and 
Hampden intended to emigrate to the land of 
promise, but were prevented by the royal man- 


date. /.eu, regum ignare mentes! 
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But, however much disposed by a study of 
history to despise the House of Stuart a candid 
mind may be, it does not necessarily follow 
that the general character of the opponent Pup. 
itan party should be championed as fine, stil] 
less be sentimentally magnified on an altar of 
admiration. Persecuted in England, the Puri. 
tan naturally gains sympathy for his suffer. 
ings; prospering in America, he deserves eon. 
demnation fora series of oppressions more cruel 
than those of Cortez in Mexico; and it isa dan. 
gerous species of moral ophthalmia that would 
wish to blink such remorseless facts as the Wes 
sagusset business and others of similar nature 
before described. Some historians, however, 
have ingeniously tried to disjoin the disgrace. 
ful doings of the Wessagusset settlers from 
those of the Plymouth, and there is some 
ground for considering them apart; yet, if they 
are to be regarded as radically distinct, stil] 
greater blame should attach to the Plymouth 
branch for upholding so sanguinarily the con- 
fessedly wrong cause of the Wessagussets, An- 
other distinction with much less ingenuity and 
equal ingenuousness has deen attempted by some 
between the Massathusetts Puritans and those 
of Plymouth colony. The characters of the 
former, according to one rather candid histo- 
rian, ‘ were more elevated, but their disposi- 
tions less kindly than those of their Plymouth 
Brethren. . . . Having power to persecute, they 
persecuted; and where is the religious commu 
nity which, having such power, ever forbore to 
use it?” This historian apparently forgets that 
the Catholic colony of Maryland, coeval with 
my Pilgrim Fathers, not only tolerated, but in- 
vited all shades and tints of Christians. The 
distinetion just cited, which delicately endeay- 
ors to conciliate the admirers of two sets in 
one sect, is really one without a difference, or 
simply a difference circumstantial and in de- 
gree. The earlier, older band of colonists, sud- 
denly transplanted away from all shadow of 
authority, let their actions, under the sun of 
unusual freedom, luxuriate into license, into 
violent disregard for the commonest rights of 
the hospitable Indians, and finally bloom into 
that cruelly crimson, yet picturesque savagery 
performed by Standish, which overawed the 
Indians of this Massachusetts coast for nearly 
fifty years. But the spirit of the principal Mas 
sachusetts colonists, although they belonged to 
a more gentle or well-to-do and polished class 
than the others, was equally aggressive and 
encroaching. 

Finding the neigboring Indians of metal too 
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soft to be stirred up as yet to that degree of 
resistance which gives persecution its proper 
zest, the Massachusetts Puritans turned their 
theologic batteries upon independent thinkers 
within their own body, and also, in absence of 
any regular regimé of law, common or statu- 
tory, established a system of minding other 
people's business never equaled before or since 
by any professed despotism under the sun. In 
the year of grace 1635, if a thirsty traveler en- 
tered one of the two taverns of Boston, his 
drinking was watched by a constable “ with 
eye severe and beard of formal cut,” who would 
stop him whenever it was thought he had 
enough. Some of the sentences passed by the 
General Court on general offenders about this 
time are as amusing as those of my friend 
Judge Walker, of Mississippi, who once sen- 
tenced a man to banishment, and once repri- 
manded a culprit for pleading guilty on a see- 
ond appearance for a similar offense in the fol- 
lowing terms: “ What do you mean, sah? I 
reco’nize you as bein’ befoah this yere court a 
year ago, sah, and pleadin’ guilty then, sah. 
But, I ganny, you can’t play that game twicet 
on this yere court. I’m a-gwine to try you, 
suh, and ’zamine the witnesses, sah, and find out, 
sah, whether you’re guilty or not.” 

For instance, we find it recorded that Mr. 
Josias Plaistowe, for petit larceny, was not 
only pecuniarily mulcted, but also gravely sen- 
tenced to be styled plain Josias forever, “and 
not Mr., as he formerly used to be.” One Bob 
Shorthose, having been heard using the Eliza- 
bethan oath “ God’sblood ” (?Od’sblood ’Sblood !) 
had his tongue adjusted for half an hour in the 
vise of a cleft stick on the similia-similibus-cu- 
rantur principle, that by putting a vise to him 
his vice might be taken away. Edward Pal- 
mer (who was unfortunate enough to make a 
hew pair of stocks for the town of Boston and 
present an extortionate bill of two pounds) got 
fined five pounds and put in his own stocks for 
an hour as an example. One can not help spee- 
wating how much stock Mr. Palmer took in 
Puritan public justice after that. 

But the Pilgrims, we must remember, accord- 
ing to the amiable Mrs. Hemans and the school- 
book historians, sought thus afar” in these bar- 
barous lands “ freedom to worship.God.” Yet 
in regard to this Pilgrim freedom (to say noth- 
ing of their attempting to fine the neighboring 
Indians in the sum of five pounds apiece for 
practicing their ancestral rites of worship), per- 
haps Mr. Painter, who was publicly whipped 
because he would not have his child baptized, 


may possibly have nourished some curiously 
heretical notions. Or perhaps Roger Williams, 
that warm heart and shining mind whose creed 
was tolerance, would be an interesting witness 
if, at some séance of spiritualism or of theoso- 
phy, he could be served with a summons and 
properly cross-examined. 

As an example of the Puritan cast of mind, 
here are some extracts from a document, dated 
the 11th of October, 1688, yet now lying be- 
fore me with its ink as fadeless as if used but 
yesterday, and its beautiful chirography ‘testi- 
fying to the neatness, the gentility, or the van- 
ity of its writer. It is a letter from Henry 
Biley, Esq. (evidently one of the gentry, from 
a postscript apology for not using his “silver 
seale,” it having been lost “at Merrimack”), 
to his “deare and Loving wife, Mrs. Rebecca 
Biley,” in England, whom he had left behind 
in the infinitely sacred and appealing condi- 
tion of approaching motherhood. 

One would naturally suppose that at such a 
time the coldest masculine heart and the sever- 
est Puritan would have thawed with tender- 
ness to a wife so far away; but in this letter, 
which is long, containing about fourteen hun- 
dred words, this topic is thus dismissed: “T 
much desire to heare of yor welfare, and how 
the Lord hath dealt with yu in respect of yor 
condition being with child. T hope the Lord 
hath vouchsafed unto yu safe deliverance, and 
hath made yU a ioyfull mother of children, of 
such blessed plants as may flourish and be 
fruitfull in ye Lord’s Howse weh may be a re- 
’ He then goes on to 
tell her that when she comes out to the colony 


ioicing unto each of us.’ 


he wants her to bring “one hogsheade of meale, 
one barrell of oatmeale, and a hundred cheeses, 
with a firkin of suet.” To this he adds a long 
list of things which his sister desires bought 
and brought for her, such as “2 pieces good 
lace for handkerchiefs, 6 yds. edging lace, 1 ell 
fine holland, 2 ells holland at 5 shillings p. 
ell, 2 ells holld at 3s, 4d, 1 grass-greene stuffe 
wascot, ready-made, 1 Taffatie hood, 3 p. rus- 
sett shoes, 4 yds. primrose 67/ ribbon,” the list 
closing with “one Gilt Bible.’ Then, after 
more matters of commerce, the writer apolo- 
gizes for not having sent, as promised, “a keg 
of sturgeon,” because it had “pleased the Lord 
to exercise” him “sundry wayes and in divers 
kinds.” Mr. Henry Biley next proceeds to 
moralize beautifully on his neighbors’ lack of 
hay for their “cattell,” bidding the Lord “ sane- 
tifie these fatherly chastisemts of his that they 
may be a means to unglue our affections from 
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the flitting, fading, transitory thinges that are 
nothing in regard of glory no more than dung 
and chaffe in respect of gold and precious 
” Finally he reaches a climax of piety 
and advises his far-away and childing wife “ to 
labour earnestly for some measure of faith and 


stones. 


dependance upon god. Labor more after mor- 
tification, and self deniale of a vile esteeme 
of the world; labour to see a beauty and a 
lovliness in the Lord Jesus, being the fairest 
among tenn thowsand, and how miserable our 
condition is if wee remaine in our naturall es- 
tate and condicon, being heires of hell, chil- 
dren of wrath, and under the curse and ven- 
geance of God continually.” 

Curious language, isn’t it, from a husband 
to a wife, from a man to a woman with a little 
innocent baby expected at her breast? Yet it 
would be rankly wrong to fancy that this Pur- 
itan was more hard-hearted and dogma-domi- 
nated than the rest of his worshipful brethren. 
But it may be urged that a piece of the uncon- 
scious literature of two hundred and fifty years 
ago ought not, in fairness, to be contrasted as 
to its humanity with the spirit of our own 
Very 
well, then; but suppose we place it in juxtapo- 
sition with the sentiment of a period compara- 


times, or judged by recent standards. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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tively uncivilized, for instance the sentiment 
disclosed in that little-appreciated Third Book 
of Virgil’s Aneid, or go back a thousand 
years more to a marital scene in the Iliad, that 
most broadly pictural, yet subtly-prophetie 
poem, in which the Greeks are represented ex. 
ulting over the temporary tortures of fallen 
foes almost us fiercely as the reverend Pilgrim 
historians, Cotton Mather, Hubbard, e¢ al., ex- 
ult over the slaughter of surrendering Indians 
and the pleasant prospectus of their red souls 
on the red coals of eternal torment. 

But why did the New England Indians 
have to be Puritanically killed in this world, 
and Satanically cooked in the next? Oh, terri- 
ble, yet easy conundrum! Simply because, 
after awhiie, they resisted persistent oppres- 
sion, and died for their native land without 
catching any contagion of Christianity from 
Pilgrim professors, who habitually violated 
Christianity’s most important, most vital com- 
mandment. 

The history of my State for the last hundred 
years is one to be reasonably proud of, as moy- 
ing always abreast, and often in front of the 
age; but the record of Massachusetts in the 
seventeenth century is a cruelly crimson ro- 
mance of robbery and wrong. 


Henry W. Austin. 
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The coast guard turns his faithful glass 
To mark the home-bound vessels pass; 


But one lone ship he pan not see, 
Tho’ near the shore, that comes to me 


From voyage long—returning late— 
Slow drifting with its heavy freight. 


How buoyantly it sped away, 

With flapping sail and pennon gay, 
Full laden; for my all T gave 

One suffering soul perchance to save; 
Its treasured store at last might reach 
Some outcast on a far-off beach. 


Better the storm and gale to dare 
Than idly rock in moorings fair; 
Or lie—the sullen canvas fanned 
By fickle breezes—on the strand. 
And so it sailed the waters o’er 
To anchor close at every shore. 


But all the world was well content, 
It needed not the gifts I sent; 

It needed not my love and thought, 
It only asked if gold were brought. 
And thus my ship comes home again, 
Its weary mission all in vain. 


Oh! shattered bark, with bending mast, 
How welcome at your home at last; 
For lo! the port you left demands 

The cargo meant for distant lands, 

And all your comfort and your cheer 
Dear kindred souls now wait for here. 


Carrie Cathcart Day. 
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HAT memorable 9th of April, when Lee 
T surrendered, found me a refugee in the 
home of my husband’s father, in a little village 
nestling among the mountains of Virginia. 

To describe the condition of the public mind 
during those last, almost despairing days be- 
fore the end came would be impossible. Busi- 
ness was almost entirely suspended. The few 
men who were left at home wandered aimlessly 
up and down the village street, or lingered list- 
lessly around the railroad station waiting for 
news “from below.” The women—wives and 
mothers of those who were fighting with Lee— 
sat in silent homes, looking sadly at the vacant 
seats at their firesides, and hoping, even against 
hope, that out of the general wreck and ruin 
their own loved ones might yet be restored to 
them safe and unharmed. 

The negroes and the very young children 
were the only happy people in those dark 
days) My own baby boy prattled and played 
as usual, and the servants in the kitchen and 
about the grounds worked away at their accus- 
tomed tasks and sang as they worked. When 
night came, and the tasks were all done, by the 
flickering light of the pine-knot on the hearth, 
old Unele Joe tuned his banjo and played as 
merrily as if the fate of his own dark-browed 
race Was not even then trembling in the bal- 
ances, 

Wild rumors were rife among us. One day 
abreathless and excited messenger rode madly 
into the town from the direction of the armies, 
and announced that a tremendous battle had 
been fought, and that General Grant was de- 
feated and our own men victorious. Then the 
next report was that the very reverse of this 
was true—that the idolized Lee was a prisoner, 
and all was lost. For the time we believed 
every thing, and so passed each day in feverish 
alternations of despair and hope. 

Through all these distracting rumors and 
harrowing scenes I carried about, under a 
calm exterior, a sorely tried and aching heart, 
for mine was the most trying of all positions 
possible. 

My husband was a colonel in the Confeder- 
ate army, and was with General Lee; and my 
brother and play-fellow—the idol and pride of 
my own far-off home in New England—was 
captain of a cavalry company in the Union 
army. Night after night I spent in sleepless 
agony of prayer for both. Over and over 
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again went on the same old passionate strug- 
gle, till I could have echoed the pitiful ery of 
poor Octavia: 

“A more unhappy lady, .. . ne’er stood between, 

Praying for both parts; 

The good gods will mock me presently.’’ 

If for one moment I allowed myself to hope 
for the success of the Southern cause, instantly 
before my fancy rose the vision of a bright, 
boyish face, paled in death; a young proud 
head laid low, and a home in that peacetul New 
England Valley desolate forever. Then, in an 
agonized revulsion of feeling, my heart would 
ery out. for the safety of the other side, which, 
alas! meant total ruin to all of my husband’s 
prospects, and only sorrow, disappointment, 
and poverty to the household where I had met 
with the most delicate and loving care. 

So, in a struggle that paled my cheek day 
by day, till the very youth seemed burned out 
of my life, and I felt like an old, old woman, 
those last dreadful days went by, and the night 
of the 9th of April drew on. 

The family assembled as usual at supper, but 
the almost untasted meal was sent from the 
table. Silently we gathered for evening pray- 
ers, and a feeling something like peace, the first 
I had ever felt for many days, stole over me 
as my husband’s gray-haired father read aloud, 
in his quavering voice, “Lord, thou hast been 
our dwelling-place in all generations,” and then 
poured forth all his pent-up suspense and sor- 
row in a prayer for more faith, and for submis- 
sion to the Divine will, however it might clash 
with our human wishes. 

Tarose from that prayer strangely comforted, 
but with my whole nature alert and stirring 
with a subtle sense of something impending, 
something coming swiftly and surely, even 
now at the very door. 

For hours we sat together about the cheerful 
wood-fire, for though it was April the nights 
were still chilly and damp. Few words were 
spoken by any of us. The thought of the two 
aged ones who sat there with me were not of 
the losses threatening their old ancestral inher- 
itance, not of money and lands and servants, 
nor yet of the great issues being then decided 
for a land and a race, but of the one who had 
gone out from that roof to fight for his native 
State, and who might never come back to them 
again, 

I left them sitting alone in silence and stole 
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out on the back veranda, and stood long watch- 
ing and listening and waiting for—l knew not 
what. 

I shudder from head to foot now as I recall 
what a perfect torrent of anguish seemed to 
rush over me and fairly beat me to the earth 
as I stood there. Visions of ghastly battle- 
fields, with pale, dead faces lying upturned to 
the sky, floated before me. Perhaps, I thought, 
IT am even now a widow, and my boy, sleeping 
so tranquilly above, is fatherless. 

How mockingly the moon shone down upon 
the smooth lawn with the ghostly shadows of 
the tall oak trees stretching dim across it; 
far off in the west the dark mountains piled 
up against the moonlit sky, and ai their feet 
the sleeping village lying as tranquilly as if 
no agonies of hope and fear were consuming 
the hearts of the people within. 

From the kitchen arose the sound of sing- 
ing, wild and pathetic, as is all negro melody, 
even ut its gayest: 

Swing low sweet chariot, swing low, 
Swing low—sweet chariot ; 

Coming for to carry me home, 
Coming for to carry me home. 

The singing of the negroes at all times 
moved me deeply. There was always in it a 
wail of hopelessness and despair to me, but 
that night it slmost broke my heart. I could 
distinguish each voice among them, Uncle 
Jake's deep gruff bass, Aunt Rhoda’s shrill 
soprano, Jim’s rich, full tenor, and, like the 
ery of some struggling and imprisoned soul, 
under and through it all, poor Rose’s wailing 
contralto. My heart bled for the faithful crea- 
tures, for theirs had been a most sheltered and 
peaceful lot, and although T knew that they 
were stirred by new and strange hopes, yet I 
feared for them many a rough, thorny road, 
many a trial and hardship as yet unknown in 
their irresponsible lives. 

As I stood listening to the sad refrain, 


Coming to carry me home, 


suddenly, from out the darkness and the si- 
lehce of the upper end of the village street, 
came the sound of a galloping horse, and ina 
few seconds more T could clearly distinguish a 
horse and rider coming on at a mad pace. T 
saw the man dismount at the provost’s office, 
which was not more than a hundred yards 
from our garden gate. Quick as thought I 
flew rather than ran down the pathway, 
through the gate, and out to the pavement, 
so that before the man’s impatient summons 


at the door was answered I stood within sounq 
of every word that was spoken. 

“What is the matter? Who is there” 
called out a voice from an upper window, 

“ Dispatches from the front,” was the laconie 
reply. 

Rapid footsteps and excited voices were 
heard inside, and at that moment the young 
officer turned and for the first time saw me 
where I stood, clinging helplessly to a small 
tree. Startled he must have been at seeing a 
woman’s pule face at that hour of night alone 
in the open street. 

He advanced toward me, and in a respectful 
tone, at the same time lifting his soiled mili- 
tary cap, he said, “Can I serve you, madam, 
in any way?” 

“What is it?” I gasped. “You spoke of 
dispatches—tell me; only tell me what has 
happened.” 

“General Lee surrendered to-day at Appomat- 
tox Court-house,” was his low reply, and at 
that moment the door opened and several men 
came out. Such faces! such ashen faces, I 
never saw. Very few words were spoken, but 
lips that did not often call on God whispered 
“God help us!” and I saw tears brushed from 
bearded cheeks, 

Silently I turned away and walked slowly 
back to the house. I remember wondering 
drearily if both were killed—husband and 
brother—or if only one, which was taken, 
and which left to me. How I broke the terri- 
ble news to the dear old couple at that Vir- 
ginia fireside I never knew. I only know that 
IT said something, and then all around me 
grew dark and cold, and I was unconscious. 

When I awoke I was lying on my own bed 
and his mother bending tearfully over me, and 
my boy cooing and prattling on the carpet 
near by. I opened my eyes, and the dear old 
lady smiled back bravely into them as she 
said, “Cheer up, my child; God is good; our 
boy is safe. Sam, his servant, has just reached 
here with the news that he is safe, and that 
there was no general engagement at the last, 
but a peaceful surrender.” So, then, the long 
agony was over; both my idols were spared. 
The dreadful war was over forever, and with 
that blissful certainty there came to me new 
life and strength. It seems I had been ina 
dead faint for several hours, for when I aroused 
the sun was high in the heavens on the morn- 
ing of the 10th. 

I arose and dressed, and now that my own 
personal anxiety was relieved, my first thought 
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NEWS FROM 


was for my poor friend, Nannie Cary, who, a 
refugee like myself, added to all minor trials 
the dreadful certainty that her days on earth 
were numbered, that she was slowly but too 
surely fading away in a rapid consumption. 
Poor Nannie Cary! Her own home, salled 
the “The Pines,” 
Virginia, on one of the plantations lying 


was on the eastern shore of 


partly on the sea, and stretching for miles 
back into the pine lands further inland. How 
often had she described to me the dear old 
home of her childhood, till I felt that I knew 
every garden walk and familiar room. The 
sea she yearned for with a passionate longing, 
like that of the old Hebrews who wept for 
their lost home by the streams of Babylon. 

Her whole life had been spent within sound 
of its many voices, and now in her exile to 
this mountain village nothing seemed to cheer 
and comfort the weary hours of pain like talk- 
ing about it, describing to me its storms and 
its calms, the stately ships that went gliding 
by “to the haven under the hill,” the pitiful 
wreck that was once cast almost at the very 
door, the rhythm of those white-capped waves, 
whose lulling melody had soothed her to slum- 
ber in childhood and youth; all these were 
the favorite themes of the pining invalid. 

“OQ!” she would cry, “if I could only hear 
just once again the roar of the surf and the 
rustling of the pines, I know I should be 
well.” 

Her husband was away at his post of duty 
inthe army. Her three little girls were too 
young for sympathy or companionship, and so 
the fading life was going out almost alone. TI 
had been nearly every day to see her, and to 
try to brighten her life by telling her every 
thing in the slightest degree encouraging, pour- 
ing what little comfort I was able into her bit- 
ter cup. 

Her one hope for weeks had been that some- 
thing would eceur, some crisis take place in 
the military situation, that would open the way 
fur her to go home. 

“I must see the ocean again,” she would say. 
“These hateful mountains that shut me in I 
must leave; I can not die until I have heard 
‘the pines’ one time more.” 

Thad talked to her as hopefully as I could, 
but I knew that her dreams were idle; for day 
by day her little strength waned slowly but too 
surely away, and I fully realized that for my 
poor friend “going home” meant the journey 
to no earthly dwelling, but to the “ House not 
made with hands, eternal in the Heavens.” 
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So it was with a sad heart that I started to 
see her on that morning of the 10th of April. 
What a strange calming and steadying power 
there is in some great and overwhelming crisis 
or calamity! In the small trials of life we can 
ery out and lament over what we have lost. 
We are torn by a thousand pangs and fears, 
our nerves quiver and vibrate to every passing 
influence, and each new phase of our trouble 
wakes anew the struggle within. As if, by 
small cascades in the current of the stream, we 
are tossed to and fro among the rocks, and we 
struggle and fret in impotent protest; but when 
the great calamities sweep ove? us, and we are 
driven weak and helpless through the surging 
billows of some awful eri 


sis in our lives, we are 
very quiet. Itisas if some strong hand grasped 
the very soul within us and forced us to “ Be 
still, and know that it is God.” 

It was a strange, unearthly calm that rested 
upon that little town on that fateful morning 
in April. The air was clear and fine; crocuses 
and jonquils were putting forth along the way ; 
the robins were singing blithely, and on the 
blue mountains the soft white mist was slowly 
floating upward. 

Nature was in one of her gentlest moods. 
Sut what faces were these that looked out at 
me as I slowly passed along by the well-known 
houses! Familiar to me, all of them, but how 
strangely altered since I had seen them but a 
day before! 

At the doors, upon the porches, in the yards, 
at the windows—every where—these strained, 
woeful faces met mine. Pale they were, as if 
from long vigils, and with anxious, wistful eyes, 
yet with no tears in their hopeless depths. O1! 
I pray God it may never again be my lot to see 
such looks on any human faces! 

So, I thought, might have looked forth those 
wives and mothers of Egypt on that awful day 
when, in every home, the first-born was lying 
cold in death. 

As T entered my friend’s room I saw at once 
that she was under strong excitement. She 
almost sprang from her pillow to greet me, 
and, reuching both thin hands to me, she smiled 
radiantly as she said: 

“T told you that T should yet go home; and 
now you see that the way is opened. Now 
George (referring to her husband, Major Cary), 
van come for me, and I can leave forever these 
cruel mountains that have shut me in so long, 
and go back to the pines and the ocean.” 

Thad not the heart to attempt to undeceive 
her, so I sat with her for some hours and talked 
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of the distant home; and it really did seem as ing for me to-day. Iam so glad you are come, 
if the bare hope had acted upon her like some for I want you to know my husband.” 

subtle, penetrating elixir, pouring new blood Silently I kissed the wasted cheek and gi 
in the wasted frame, new strength to the weak down beside her pillow. All that long bright 
voice, and light to the faded eye. spring day I watched her. Sometimes her 

“TT know,” she said, after a pause, “I must mind wandered, and she was a child playing 
seem to you very selfish and very unpatriotic in the white sand by the sea-shore. Then she 
not to be mourning over General Lee’s and our would talk earnestly to some one, and I knew 
country’s calamity, but I can not help it. The she was once more roaming in the “enchanted 
very thought that now I may go home fills me land” of youth, and walking on the shore and 
so full of unspeakable delight that it swallows — talking to George Cary, the playmate and lover 
up country and every thing else.” of her girlhood. 

At nightfall I left her, almost persuaded In a little while she grew very quiet, and 
against my jud@ment that she was better, and seemed to be listening. “Hush!” she whis 
might after all go home. Two days after I pered, “don’t you hear the pines rustling?” 
was summoned hastily to go to her again. Then again she slept heavily for an hour, 
With my heart full of painful foreboding I and then roused to go over again the same 
went at once. heart-breaking scenes. All through the long 

Old Aunt Chloe, the faithful family servant night faithful Aunt Chloe and I watched the 
who had clung to her young mistress in her the fading out of life. 
exile, met me at the door, tears streaming down A little after midnight she suddenly started 
her dark, furrowed cheeks. into almost a sitting position, and said ina 

“Ol!” she sobbed, as I entered the door, “O! clear, ringing voice, “ George, don’t you hear 
pore Miss Nannie! pore Miss Nannie goin’ the waves? The tide is just going out now;’ 
home now, sho’ ’nuff—goin’ home to glory.” and then, without another word, she laid her. 

“TIus your master come back?” I then asked — self back upon her pillow, and T saw that she 
her. had indeed “ gone home.” 

She sadly shook her head. Three days after—just as they were lowering 

“No; Mass’ George ain’t come yet. Pore her coffin into the grave—a haggard, travel- 
dear Miss Nannie!” and then suddenly throw- — stained soldier tottered into the group, and, 
ing her apron over her head the faithful crea- falling upon his knees, gave way to the wild 
ture vanished into the back-yard. est transports of grief. 

One glance at Nannie Cary’s face told me Poor Major Cary! He had ridden hard night 
that Aunt Chloe was right—that she was even and day to reach home, but his horse had 
then at the brink of the river. She smiled fallen by the way, and he reached his home 
brightly as I entered, and said, “George iscom- too late. 


THE LOST SHEPHERD. 
In Memory oF SIDNEY LANTER. 


That I of him should have this thing to say, 
Lads, he will pipe no more. 

And who, forsooth, could pipe as sweet as he? 
Oh, lads, lads, lads, no more, no more! 

The whole long year from white May to white May 
Of his true music now will emptied be. 

Oh, lads, lads, lads! At sunset as we lay, 

Deep in the river rushes, he and we, 

Such daring notes would come 

From that brown reed of his, till yellow day 
Died out the west we would not but keep dumb. 


Lizette Woodworth Reese. 


THEODORE O’HARA. 


HEODORE O'HARA, the author of that 
deathless elegy, “The Bivouae of the 
Dead,” rests from his labors in the cemetery at 
Frankfort, Ky. Above the 
slab that holds no record of his fame, or deeds 
in battle or in song, a rose-bush, planted there 
by a good woman’s kindly hand, blossoms into 


modest marble 


sweet flowers that shed their petals on his 
grave, 
circles sleep other brave hearts that beat their 
lives out in battle for their country. 
ing in its earven beauty to the summer skies 


Ranged about his tomb in concentric 
Tower- 


stands near his tomb the monument erected by 
the State to the memory of the Kentuckians 
who were killed in the Mexican war. O'Hara 
wrote “The Bivouae of the Dead” to these 
defenders of the nation. It is very probable 
that it was written in the cemetery, and that 
the poet found in that beautiful retreat the in- 
spiration necessary for his work. The poem 
appears in the Louisville Courier, Sunday, 
June 24, 1860, with the introduction: 


Lines written at the tomb of the Kentuckians who 


es at Buena Vista, buried in the cemetery at Frank- 
ort. 


Mr. Edward Hensley, of Frankfort, was a 
warm personal friend of O’Hara’s, and recalls 
Many interesting incidents of his life. It is 

Von. II.—32. 


his belief that O'Hara read the poem for the 
first time in a saloon, which was located on the 
street facing the State House. 
party of his young friends were the auditors, 


A rollicking 


and it was pronounced at the time a great 
poem, 

“The Bivouae of the Dead” was written in 
August, 1847. 
twelve stanzas; as published in “O’Hara and 


The original poem contained 


his Elegies,” a valuable little volume, compiled 
by G. W. Ranck, of Lexington, Ky., it con- 


tains but nine verses. After a careful exam- 


ination of all the records and circumstances 
bearing on the subject, the writer of this 
ticle believes that the poem as printed in Mr. 


Ranek’s volume is the most authentic; it con- 
tains a number of errors, but all evidently 
made in copying. 

Mrs. Mary O'Hara Price, the poet’s sister, 
who, at the period which she writes, was liv- 
ing near Frankfort, but is now dead, wrote the 
following letter to Mr. Ranck: 

. November 23, 1875. 
G. W. RANCK: 

My Valued Friend—I was pained exceedingly a 
few days since by reading in the Louisville Commer- 
cial a criticism, amounting almost to an accusation, 
upon that very beautiful little work, ‘O'Hara and 
his Elegies,’ undertaken and brought forward by 
you as an agreeable pastime for your own leisure 

( 489 ) 
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hours, and for the delight of attached friends and 
relatives of my brother Theodore. I am surprised 
that any thing so pure and beautiful should have 
elicited remarks so severe, not to say acrimonious. I 
can but hope the correspondent of the Commercial 
meant no harm. To him and to all others I will say 
that I furnished you with the poem, ‘The Bivouae 
of the Dead,” as I found it upon my return to Ken- 
tucky, after an absence of many years in a distant 
State; and if it is not as it came first from Theodore’s 
hand, surely you are not answerable. Consciousness 
of the pleasure you have given to many hearts should 
outweigh the little bitterness that has been dropped 
into youreup. Besides, you have done a great service 
to the literature of our State by rescuing from the 
fleeting existence of newspaper life, two poems so 
much admired and approved. 
With the highest confidence and affection, 
Your friend, 
O’H., PRICE. 


Here is a letter from Mr, Ranck on the same 
subject. 


In answer to your favor of yesterday, I have to say 
that I obtained the text of ‘The Bivouae of the 
Dead,’ as published by me in 1875, directly from the 
hands of the poet’s sister, Mrs. Mary O'Hara Price, 
now deceased, 

You ask about Mrs. O'Hara’? Theodore O’ Hara 
never married. 

A second edition of O'Hara and his Elegies’ I 
have never published. 

You ask, ** Did you vary the text?’ Of course not. 
I never added to it, took from it, changed, or amend- 
ed it ‘one jot or one tittle,” but published it exactly 
as Mrs. Price sent it to me. The elegy, as first writ- 
ten in 1847, comprised twelve stanzas, while the one 
sent me by the scholarly sister of O’Hara consisted 
of but nine stanzas. A number of versions, nearly 
all differing in some particular, had been published. 
Believing that the various versions bore evidence of 
the poet’s own amendments and corrections (typo- 
graphical errors excepted), and that the abbreviated 
text sent me by Mrs. Price was sent as the most com- 
plete of them all. 1 published it. 

Mrs. Price, as the sister of the poet. was not only 
watchful of his fame, but by her culture, scholarship, 
and keen poetic instinct knew how to protect it. 
She sent me just what she meant to send, and what 
she desired to have accepted. 


The following copy is made from Mr. 
Ranck’s volume, but I have taken the liberty 
of correcting all the palpable errors: 


THE BIVOUAC OF THE DEAD. 


The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat 
The soldier’s last tattoo; 

No more on life’s parade shall meet 
The brave and daring few. 

On Fame's eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And Glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouace of the dead. 


No answer of the foe’s advance 
Now swells upon the wind; 

No troubled thought at midnight haunts 
Of loved ones left behind ; 


No vision of the morrow’s strife 
The warriors dream alarms; 

No braying horn nor screaming fife 
At dawn shall call to arms. 


Their shivered swords are red with Tust, 
Their plumed heads are bowed; 

Their haughty banner trailed in dust 
Is now their martial shroud, 

And plenteous funeral tears have washed 
The red stains from each brow, 

And their proud forms in battle gashed 
Are free trom anguish now. 


The neighing steed, the flashing blade, 
The trumpet’s stirring blast, 

The charge, the dreadful cannonade, 
The din and shout are past; 

Nor war's wild note, nor glory’s peal, 
Shall thrill with fierce delight 

Those breasts that never more shall feel 
The rapture of the fight. 


Like the dread northern hurricane 
That sweeps his broad plateau, 

Flushed with the triumph yet to gain 
Came down the serried foe, 

Our heroes felt the shock, and leapt 
To meet them on the plain; 

And long the pitying sky hath wept 
Above our gallant slain. 


Sons of our consecrated ground, 
Ye must not slumber there, 

Where stranger steps and tongues resound 
Along the heedless air. 

Your own proud land’s heroic soil 
Shall be your fitter grave; 

She claims from War his richest spoil— 
The ashes of her brave. 


So ‘neath their parent turf they rest, 
Far from the gory field; 

Borne to a Spartan mother’s breast 
On many a bloody shield; 

The sunshine of their native sky 
Smiles sadly on them here, 

And kindred hearts and eyes watch by 
The heroes’ sepulcher. 


Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead! 
Dear as the blood you gave, 

No impious footsteps here shall tread 
The herbage of your grave ; 

Nor shall your glory be forgot 
While Fame her record keeps, 

Or Honor points the hallowed spot 
Where Valor proudly sleeps. 


Yon marble minstrel’s voiceful stone 
Tn deathless songs shall tell, 

When many a vanished age hath flown, 
The story how ye fell; 

Nor wreck, nor change, or winter's blight, 
Nor Time’s remorseless doom, 

Shall dim one ray of holy light 
That gilds your glorious tomb. 


I have made but two changes in Mr. Ranek’s 
version. In the first line of the last verse, 


“Yon marble minstrel’s voiceless tone” 


has been made to read “voiceful stone.” There 
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igno such thing as a “ voiceless tone.” In the 
copy printed in the Louisville Courier, in 1863, 
«yoiceful stone” is used. It may have been 
originally written so, but O'Hara had too fine 
an appreciation of the value of words to allow 


it to remain so. 


“Yon marble minstrel’s voiceful stone” 


would make the poet speak of marble stone, 
but as it is the least objectionable of the three 
different phrases used I have let it stand. 

The third line of the last verse in Mr. Ranck’s 
copy reads: 


“When many a vanquished age hath flown.” 


The proper word there is “vanished ;” evidently 
the mistake was made in copying, and I have 
changed it to “ vanished.” 

The poem, us before stated, was written in 
1847, and this copy, furnished Mr. Ranck by 
O'Hara’s sister, was made fully twenty years 
later. The poet was constantly changing, re- 
yising, and polishing his great work. 

In the Louisville Courier copy (1860) the 
following verses appear, but were afterward 
eliminated: 


Like the fierce northern hurricane 
That sweeps his great plateau, 

Flushed with the trinmph yet to gain, 
Came down the serried foe ; 

Who heard the thunder of the fray 
Break o’er the field beneath, 

Knew well the watchword of that day 
Was victory or death. 


Long did the doubtful conflict rage 
O'er all that stricken plain, 

For never fiereer fight did wage 
The vengeful blood of Spain. 

And still the storm of battle blew, 
Still swelled the gory tide— 

Not long our stout old chieftain knew 
Such odds his strength could bide. 
’T was at that hour his stern command 

Called to a martyr’s grave 
The flower of his own loved land, 
The Nation’s flag to save. 
By rivers of their fathers’ gore 
His first-born laurels grew, 
And well he deemed the sons would pour 
Their lives for glory too. 


In 1863 the poem again appeared in print, 
with numerous changes that no one but O’Hara 
would have made. The line 

“That sweeps his great plateau,” 
is made to read 
“That sweeps his broad plateau.” 


Several other words of minor import are also 
replaced by words that, while not affecting the 


sense or rhythm of the poem, strengthen it 
materially. 
In the eighth verse of the 1860 publication, 


but which does not appear in Ranck’s copy, the: 


lines 
“Alone awake each solemn height 
That frowned over that dread fray,” 


is altered to read “sullen,” a decided improve- 
ment. 

The three verses given above were used in 
both the 1860 and 1863 copies, but in the copy 
furnished by O’Hara’s sister they do not ap- 
pear. Leaving out these verses, which are 
purely descriptive, makes the poem a perfect 
elegy. If there was any doubt that O'Hara 
himself erased them, it must be silenced by 
the reconstruction of the fifth verse. In the 
editions of 1860 and 1863 it reads: 

“Like the fierce northern hurricane 

That sweeps his broad plateau, 

Flushed with the triumphs yet to gain, 
Came down the serried foe ; 

(Who heard the thunder of the fray 
Break o'er the field beneath, 

Knew well the watchword of the day 
Was ‘ Victory or death !’)” 

The last four lines of this verse are very 
weak, and O’Hara seemed to recognize that it 
did not reach the general standard of the el- 
egy. He takes the third and fourth line of 
the eighth verse of the original publication, 
writes two new lines to complete the quatrain, 
and inserts it as follows, in place of the last 
four lines in parenthesis above. The two lines 
in italics are all that are saved of the three 
rejected verses: 

“Our heroes felt the shock, and leapt 
To meet them on the plain; 
And long the pitying sky hath wept 
Above our gallant slain.” 

The above isa careful revision of “The Biv- 
oure of the Dead.” and I believe it to be as 
authentic as it is possible now to make it. 

The only other poem of O’Hara’s that Mr. 
Ranck has been able to discover is * The Old 
Pioneer,” a tribute to Daniel Boone. It was 
written after “The Bivouae of the Dead,” but 
does not approach that inspired composition, 
although no doubt the success of the martial 
elegy tempted O’Hara to repeat. if possible, 
that wonderful achievement. It will be inter- 
esting to compare the two poems.. 


THE OLD PIONEER. 


A dirge for the brave old pioneer! 
Knight-errant of the wood! 

Calmly beneath the green sod here 
He rests from field and flood ; 
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The war-whoop and the panther’s screams 
No more his soul shall rouse, 

For well the aged hunter dreams 
Beside his good old spouse. 


A dirge for the brave old pioneer! 
Hushed now his rifle’s peal ; 

The dews of many a vanished year 
Are on his rusted steel; 

His horn and pouch lie moldering 
Upon the cabin-door ; 

The elk rests by the salted spring, 
Nor flees the fierce wild boar. 


A dirge for the brave old pioneer! 
Old Druid of the West! 

His offering was the fleet wild deer, 
His shrine the mountain’s crest. 

Within his wildwood’s temple’s space 
An empire’s towers nod, 

Where erst, alone of all his race, 
He knelt to Nature’s God, 


A dirge for the brave old pioneer! 
Columbus of the land! 

Who guided freedom’s proud career 
Beyond the conquered strand ; 

And gave her pilgrim sons a home 
No monarch’s step profanes, 

Free as the changeless winds that roam 
Upon its boundless plains. 


A dirge for the brave old pioneer! 
The muffled drum resound! 

A warrior is slumbering here 
Beneath his battle-ground. 

For not alone with beast of prey 
The bloody strife he waged, 

Foremost where’er the deadly fray 
Of savage combat raged. 


A dirge for the brave old pioncer! 
A dirge for his old spouse ! 

For her who blest his forest cheer 
And kept his birehen house. 

Now soundly by her chieftain may 
The brave old dame sleep on, 

The red man’s step is far away, 
The wolf's dread howl is gone. 


A dirge for the brave old pioneer! 
Fis pilgrimage is done ; 

He hunts no more the grizzly bear 
About the setting sun. 

Weary at last of chase and life 
He laid him here to rest, 

Nor recks he now what sport or strife 
Would tempt him further west. 


A dirge for the brave old pioneer! 
The patriarch of his tribe! 
He sleeps—no pompous pile marks where, 
Nor lines his deeds describe. 
They raised no stone above him here, 
Nor carved his deathless name— 
An empire is his sepulcher, 
His epitaph is Fame. 
[Notr.—The last stanza of this ode was written be- 
fore Boone’s monument had been erected. } 


Mr. Ranck was greatly surprised at the ex- 
istence of the following exquisite bit of verse, 


which I have no doubt O’Hara is the author 
of. Mr. Edward Hensley, of Frankfort, ip. 
formed me that he had heard O'Hara recite it 
a number of times, and was positive that he 
wrote it: 


SECOND LOVE. 


Thou art not my first love, 
I loved before we met, 
And the memory of that early dream 
Will linger round me yet; 
But thou, thou art my last love, 
The truest and the best, 
My heart but shed its early leaves 
To give thee all the rest. 


Mr. Hensley also says that Q’Hara is the 
author of that rollicking rhyme which is quoted 
even to this day, a stanza of which runs: 


lie for her, 
I’d sigh for her, 
I'd drink the river dry for her— 
But d—d if I would die for her.” 


Mrs. Mary O'Hara Price, the poet’s sister, 
was constant in her expression of gratitude to 
Mr. Ranck, and in her letters to him she al 
ways refers to his kindnesses. 

The following letter will give an idea of her 
character and attainments: 

Mr. G.W. RANCK : 

Dear Friend—Your last great kindness has stirred 
anew the fountains of my heart, and diffused the 
most pleasing emotions through my whole being. 
Your unvarying kindness has evoked many agreea- 
ble sensations, and interpreted for me many thoughts 
and expressions which I had read and heard, and 
passed by as almost meaningless, but which now recur 
with all their real import. You have taught me that 
gratitude is a divine sentiment emanating from the 
Fountain of all Good, and I thank our Father, who 
has raised up to me in my old age, when nearly all 
‘my compeers have departed, a youthful friend to 
beautify my life, as a young vine in the forest is seen 
to creep over the scathed and blackened stump, deck- 
ing it in lively green and hiding its unsightliness 
from the passer-by, I thank God, and I thank you. 

What a beautiful book you have made of your 
little “‘ primer’’—to me a folio—and the picture is 
perfect. When they came I did not start, I did not 
weep. I felt as I think I will feel when the angel 
shall unbar the gates of heaven when I go to join 
the happy throng that awaits us. I hope there is not 
presumption in the thought; it came of itself. Every 
feeling and recollection awakened was happy, “4 
little sad because they had been sweet,” but alto- 
gether most delightful, and I owe it all to you. 

Ido not know of any other poems of Theodore’s. 
T remember of his taking away with him an old port 
folio filled with all manner of pieces, printed and in 
manuscript, but what they were I do not know. I 
was gone from Kentucky, living in the dear South, 
for many years, and returned to be with him only & 
few months, and to see him depart to join our pa 
triot army. Iwas with him in your city when Gen- 
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eral Breckinridge made his last speech before he step- 

across that chasm, that abyss that divides us 

forever from our foes. I wrote to our friends in the 

gouth, in a vain endeavor to obtain the old portfolio. 

All went when we lost all. Oh, the sorrows! the sor- 

rows! but let us draw a veil. 


% * * * 
' We will meet some day. Till then God bless you 
and yours. Many H. Price. 


Mr. G. W. Ranck is the president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. The world of letters is indebted to 


Theodore O'Hara was born in Danville, Kentucky, 
February 11, 1820. He was the son of Kane O’Hara, 
an Irish political exile, noted for his piety and learn- 
ing, who had been invited to Danville to take charge 
of an academy about to be established there under 
the auspices of Governor Shelby. His ancestors be- 
coming subjected to the disabilities imposed upon 
Catholics in their unhappy land, abandoned home 
rather than religion, emigrated to this country with 
Lord Baltimore, and aided in founding that colony 
which was so long an asylum for victims of religious 
intolerance. The family removed from Danville to 
Woodford County, where the father himself com- 


“THE BIVOUAC OF THE DEAD.” 


him for preserving O’Hara’s poems and per- 
petuating his fame. Although Mr. Ranck 
never met the poet, his interest in literature 
and his admiration for the genius that shone 
80 brilliantly in “The Bivouae of the Dead” 
impelled him to the compilation of the little 
volume which has been invaluable in the prep- 
aration of this article. Mrs. Price was sorely 
grieved that the Governor did not appoint Mr. 
Ranck to read “The Bivouac of the Dead” when 
her brother’s remains were interred in the cem- 
etery at Frankfort, and laments it frequently in 
her letters, 

In closing this review, I quote a portion of 
Mr. Ranck’s sketch of O’Hara’s life: 


menced the education of his son. They subsequently 
settled in Frankfort, where several members of the 
family still reside. 

Theodore 0’ Hara was remarkable when but a child. 
Study was his passion. It engrossed his entire boy- 
hood, and added fuel to the fires of his genius. Hap- 
pily, he was trained and appreciated by one who fully 
understood the nature he was molding. His educa- 
tion was conducted wholly by his father until he was 
prepared to enter college, and then that ripe scholar 
had so thoroughly done his work that he was at onee 
admitted to the senior class of St. Joseph's Academy 
at Bardstown. There among the learned clergy of his 
ehurch, he soon became pre-eminent as a profound 
and accomplished scholar, especially in the ancient 
classies; and though but a youth, the rare compli- 
ment was paid him of election to the professorship of 
the Greek language. He bade farewell to his Alma 
Mater, on graduating, in a speech so full of eloguence 
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as never to be forgotten by those who listened enrap- 
tured to it. 

After leaving college he studied law in the office 
of Judge Owsley, where he was a fellow-student of 
General John C. Breckinridge, and the strong attach- 
ment there formed between the young men lasted 
through all his subsequent life. In 1845 he held a 
position in the Treasury Department at Washington, 
under General John M. MecCalla, but his life from this 
this time till its close was obscured by the same dark 
clouds of misfortune and disappointment that seem 
so strangely to hang round the pathway of genius— 
the pressure of a narrow fortune combined with the 
aspiration of a noble ambition conspired to make his 
life erratic. He was appointed to a captaincy in the 
“old”? United States Army, when such a position was 
a sure indication of merit, served with distinction 
through the Mexican war, and was brevetted major 
for gallant and meritorious conduct. He left the army 
at the close of the war, enriched only in reputation, 
and immediately commenced the practice of law in 
Washington City, where he remained until the break- 
ing out of the Cuban fever, when, with many other 
gallant Kentuckians, he embarked in that ill-fated 
enterprise. He commanded a regiment in the disas- 
trous battle of Cardenas, and was badly wounded. 

During the absence of the Hon. John Forsythe as 
Minister to Mexico, Colonel O’Hara conducted the 
Mobile Register, as editor-in-chief, with signal ability 
and success. He was subsequently editor of the Lou- 
isville Times, and afterward of the Frankfort Yeoman, 
He was frequently called on by the government to 


conduct diplomatic negotiations of importance with . 


foreign nations, and his services were specially valued 
in the Tehuantepec-grant business. In 1854, when the 
remains of the distinguished statesman, Hon.William 
T. Barry, arrived from Liverpool and were reinterred 
in the State Cemetery at Frankfort, Colonel O’ Hara 
was the orator of the occasion, and delivered an ora- 
tion so chaste and appropriate, and so full of pure 
and lofty eloquence, as to entitle it to a place among 
the best specimens of American oratory. 

At the beginning of the late war his heart swelled 
with sympathy for the people he had always loved so 
well, and his sword was at once unsheathed in de- 
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fense of the South. He was immediately honor 
with an important position, and was soon promoted 
to the colonelcy of the Twelfth Alabama regiment, 
He subsequently served on the staff of General Albert 
Sidney Johnston, stemmed with him the fiery flood of 
Shiloh, and received his great chief in his arms when 
he fell on that ensanguined field. He was also chiet 
of staff to General John C. Breckinridge. 

The close of this war found him without a dollar, 
He went to Columbus, Georgia, and engaged in the 
cotton business with a relative; but misfortune again 
overtook him, for he and his partner lost all by fire, 
Undismayed he retired to a plantation on the Ala. 
bama side of the Chattahoochee, near a place called 
Guerrytown, and there he was laboring successfully 
when he was attacked with bilious fever, of which he 
died Friday, June 6, 1867, He received the sacrament 
of his church from the hands of a pious clergyman; 
and as the soft Southern breeze bore to him the songs 
of birds and the odor of sweet flowers, the soldier 
poet fell asleep calmly, hopefuily, and resigned. 

His remains were taken from Barbour County, Ala- 
bama, to Columbus, Georgia, and there buried in 
consecrated ground, where he slept until the State 
upon which his genius had been reflected proudly 
claimed his ashes. In the summer of 1874, in accord- 
ance with a resolution of tae Kentucky Legislature, 
all that was mortal of the poet was brought to Frank- 
fort; and on the 15th of September of that year his 
remains, together with those of Governors Greenup 
and Madison and several distinguished officers of the 
Mexican war, were reinterred with appropriate cere- 
monies in the State Cemetery. 

O’Hara was never married. In personal appear 
ance he was strikingly handsome. He was not quite 
six feet in height, very graceful and erect in his car. 
riage, and scrupulously neat in his dress. 

Theodore O’Hara sleeps his last sleep by the side 
of his old comrades, under the shadow of the monu- 
ment erected in their honor, and amid the scenes con- 
secrated by his genius. It is well; for that beautiful 
spot was his favorite haunt, he loved its soothing sol- 
itude; it was there the harp-strings of his soul first 
gave forth their sad but immortal notes, and it seems 
fitted by nature for a poet’s tomb. 


Daniel E. O'Sullivan. 
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A Srupy or THE Most VALUABLE KINDs IN THEIR Best TyPEs. 


No. 1 ContrinvepD.—THE TrortTina Horse. 


T the outset—indeed until after his arrival 
A in Kentucky—Alexander’s Abdallah was 
known as Edsall’s Hambletonian. From 1859 
to 1865 he was Kentucky’s property. In Feb- 
ruary of that year he died from mistreatment 
at the hands of soldiers. In this way his ca- 
reer, at the age of thirteen, was prematurely 
ended, What he did, thus limited, affords data 
for an inference of what he would have done 


had he been allowed the full measure of years 
for his kind. 


The 2:30 trotters sired by Alexander's Ab 
dallah are six in number. Of them is one that 
alone stands for a host. The greatest of all 
trotting campaigners was Goldsmith Maid, 
daughter of Alexander’s Abdallah. This mare, 
the wonder of her palmy days, earned her hon- 
ors in battles where the victories were for the 
bravest, trotting no less than three hundred 
and thirty-two heats in 2:30 or better, and 
gaining a record of 2:14—a rate of speed that 
reached in 1874, when the Maid was seventeen 
years old, was not surpassed till 1878. 
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BELMONT, SIRE OF NUTWOOD. 


Later, and in all the directions in which this 
blood has gone, its power is seen. Princeps, 
the sire of the fastest of all the Mambrinos, 
has fourteen in the 2:30 list—more than any 
other stallion of his age either in the past or 
and the dam of Prin- 
Su- 
perior to any other two grandsons of Hamble- 
tonian are Belfnont and Almont; and to the 


present has produced— 
ceps was sired by Alexander’s Abdallah. 


good name of the sire of Goldsmith Maid these — 


also belong. Further in evidence, as regards 
the place of Alexander’s Abdallah in trotting 
history, and on the way to our typical Ham- 
bletonian, a 2:30 sire of the latest remove in 
his line, are the tables hereby: 


TABLE IV. 
LAH, 


ALEXANDER’S ABDAL- 
2:30 TROTTERS. 


-SONS OF 
SIRES OF 


NAME. 


Foaled. 


Date 


Trotters. 


mo 
oS 


Wood's Hambletonian, 
Major Edsa 

Jim Monroe, 

Almont 

Shelby Chief. | 
Abdallah 
Abdallah Pilot,.. . 


Sim 


ndale,. 


sons, 


TABLE V. 
ABDALLAH, 


NAME. 


‘Abdallah 

Allie West, 
Almonarch, . 
Almont Boy, 
Almont Chief, 
Almont Pilot, . 

Almont Rattler, 
Alroy,. 

Amber, 

Athlete 


Bostick’s Almont, Jr. 


Climax, 
Colonel West, . . 


Commodore Belmont, 


Constellation, 
Eqmont 
Glenview, 
Hambletonian 
Downing, 


Hamlin’s Almont, Ur. 


Ilemlock 

Hero of Thorndale, 
Joe Elmo, 
Johnny B, 

fing 
Mammont, 
Messenger Chief, 
Morrison, 

Nil Desperandum, 
Nonpareil, 
Nutiwood, 
Ohimpus, 
Pasacas, . 
Robert Me Gregor, 


Wedgewood, 


36 grandsons. 


Mambrino, 


SIRES: OF 2:3) 


| NAME OF SIRE. 
| 


Almont, .. 
\Almomt,.... 
. |Almout 

. Almont 


‘Almont. 
Almont, 
Almont 


ATMO... | 


Belmont, 

Almont, 

Belmont, 

Belmont 

Miller’s Hamble- 
tonian, 


Belmont, 


.|Thorndale, 


Saint Elno, 


Belmont, 
Almont, 
Abdallah Pilot, 


. Saint Elmo,... . 


Belmont, 


. |Wood’s Hamblet'n. 


Belmont, 
Almont 
Almont 


Major Edsall, 


Almont, 
Almont, 


. |Be Imont, 


Total 


Almont,...... 


Wood's Hamblet’ 


2:30 
otters. | 


—GRANDSONS ALEX ANDER'S 
TROTTERS. 
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- In final outeome—as shown by Table V, in 
which the results are given for the sons of Al- 
exander’s Abdallah, grandsons of Hambleton- 
ian, that are 2:30 sires—it is impossible to es- 
cape the conclusion that Nutwood is the repre- 
sentative individual of his family. His sire, 
Belmont, is a superb specimen of the trotting, 
roadster, and light-harness stallion. Nutwood 
is thus the foremost of a line of the first order 
of excellence—a line by which, and in him, the 
demonstration of ability to transmit the trot- 
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TasLe VI.—By Nutwoop’s Great GREAT- 
GRANDSIRE. 

NAME. RECORD. 


By Nutrwoon’s GREAT-GRANDSIRE. 


NAME. RECORD. 


MISS RUSSELL, BY PILOT, JR. 
Dam of Nutwood, 2:1834, and Maud 8, 2 :08%4. 


ting capacity in the highest form, without sign 
of weakening any where, is complete. 

So far the chief’ test for merit that has been 
applied to Nutwood’s paternal ancestry, com- 
mencing with Abdallah, has turned on ability 
to impart the speed-begetting power—some- 
thing without which there can be no perpetu- 
ity, no fixed breed. Whilst it is to the assur- 
ance of the permanent that the leading spirits 
practically occupied in the solution of the trot- 
ting problem give the highest place, there is in 
this action no underrating of the actual value 
of the ability to impart speed directly. Both 
powers should be together; the one should pro- 
ceed from the other. The following completes 
the proof, for what lies back of our type, that 
they may be so combined : 


Hambletonian’s Last, . . 


day Gould... 

Lady 

Marguerite, ..... 


7 


~ 
| 
4 
9-998 
2:2584 
9-99 
. . 2:251%4 
9-991 
2:29% 
2:24 
2:20%4 
5-953 
2:2734 
2:30 
OF 
9:98 
9.991 
2:9314 
9-90 
9087 
9:2984 
XUM 


NAME. RECORD, 


Nettie 
Nutwood, to wagon, 
Orange Girl, 
Sentinel, . 
Young Bruno, 


By Nutwoop’s GRANDSIRE. 


NAME. RECORD. 
Goldsmith Maid, 


Major Edsall, 
St. Elmo, 


\ 
4 wd 
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Having considered the promises for Nu} 
wood by right of inheritance, it is now in on 
der to put his title to the test of individual 
worthiness. He is the fastest to the credit of 
his sire, Belmont. He has more in the 2:39 
list than any other great-gre nndson of Hamble. 
tonian, The following is 


Nutwoop’s 
NAME. 


Belmont Boy, pacer, 
Dawn, 
Felix, 


2:30 List. 


NUTWOOD. 


By Nutwoop’s SIRE. 


NAME. RECORD. 
Belton, pacer, 
Cora Belmont, 
Dick Moore, 
Erin, 
King Jim, pacer, 
Lady Kelso, 
Nil Desperandum, 
Nora Temple, 
Nutwood, 
Persica, 
Tremont, 
Vatican, 
Viking, 


This concludes our statement as to Nut- 
wood’s inheritance from his sires in the direct 
male line. Respecting his dam, a sentence is 
enough—she has no equal as a trotting brood- 
mare. In addition to Nutwood, she has pro- 
duced the fastest of trotters, Maud S, 2:083; 


also Cora Belmont, 2:24}. She is the central 


figure of a trotting family the main strength 
of which is in the female line. 


In the very fullest sense Nutwood is a rep- 
resentative Kentucky horse. He was bred in 
this State, and here, too, were bred his sire, his 
dam, and the sire of his dam. In this connec- 
tion worthy also of attention, as justifying 
expectation of long life for Nutwood, is the 
fact that on the farm on which, in 1870, he was 
foaled, are owned his sire and his dam, both 
still well preserved and hearty, though the for- 
mer of these is in his twenty-third and the lat- 
ter is in her twenty-second year. 

Neither the printed page nor the artist’s pen- 
cil—not even the two in joint action—can pre- 
sent, as he really is, with his noble bearing, his 
combination of great power and high finish, 
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his splendid eye, full of kindly fire that in an in- 
stant can be made to flash like lightning, such 
horse as Nutwood. Much can here be done; 
but the finer shades, those really most charac- 
teristic, art does not seem permitted to reach. 
In this respect one must see in order to know. 

Nutwood is a chestnut, standing fifteen and 
three quarter hands high, in appearance gen- 
erally conforming to the established concep- 
tion of his great-grandsire. He has, indeed, 
been referred to as a refined and improved edi- 
tion of the founder of his family. Occupying 


(TO BE CONTINUED.] 


the most advanced position, he meets the pre- 
vailing requirement for a first-class trotting 
sire, in that he has a standard record, a dis- 
tinction not of the belongings of Abdallah, 
Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, Alexander’s Abdal- 
lah, or Belmont. 

And so it is clear as noonday that the trotter 
is not a chance production. His make-up is 
known and the story of it is told, the lesson 
being that, as Nutwood, our type, has been 
evolved, so, substantially—not in a way widely 
differing—may be evolved others equally good. 


John Duncan. 


THE VICTORY WINE. 


Just before the battle of Shiloh some friend gave General Albert Sydney Johnston some old wine, which * 


it was proposed they should drink the day before the battle, but General Johnston said, ‘‘ Let us wait until 


after the battle, and call it the Victory Wine.” 


Let us pledge him here, on the tented field, 
In this rare old wine to-night, 

Our gallant chief! with each true heart stecled 
For the flash of the coming fight. 

Fill high! though the wine is rich and rare, 
Hope brightens its lambent flow, 

And the battle-clouds, with a dusky glare, 
May darken that ruddy glow. 


But with flashing eye our leader cried, 
Let us wait, O comrades mine! 

Till the battle’s won; then we’ll drink with pride, 
And call it “The Victory Wine.” 

Be it life or death, to the beaker’s brim 


Shall this ruby nectar shine, 
E’er the star of to-morrow eve grows dim, 


Ye shall pledge me in “ Victory Wine.” 


When the morrow came—’mid its boom and blare 
From dawn till the set of sun, 

Like the brave Dundee, did our chieftain dare; 
He led, and the day was won. 

Through the rift in a wavering line he dashed, 
Clear as clarion rang his call, 

“ Follow me, my men!” high that bright sword flashed, 
And they followed him, one and all, 


Through the battle-storm with its iron-hail, 
Through the flame and thunder loud, 

Through the downward sweep of that red-hot gale, 
Till his kingly head was bowed. 

Ah! sadly we gazed on the setting sun, 
So dear had our triumph cost, 

That we gloried less in a victory won 
Than we mourned for a hero lost. 


In his strength mature, and in manhood’s bloom, 
Swept down by that crimson tide, 

We found him, and wept o’er the dead, for whom 
His comrades had gladly died. 

Our chief was as mute as a marble knight 
On some ancient sculptured shrine, 

When we drank to his might, in the liquid light 
Of the blood-red “ Victory Wine.” 


Rosa Vertner Jeffrey. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN CONSPIRACY. 


R. THOMPSON was recognized as Chief 
M of the Commission, and, on account of 
the extremely difficult and dilatory means of 
communication with the Confederate Govern- 
ment, and the consequent impracticability of 
furnishing him with advices in accordance 
with the exigencies of his situation, he was 
compelled to regulate his action very largely 
by circumstances, keeping in view, of course, 
the general instructions which Mr. Davis had 
verbally given him, For the same reason his 
authority — representative as he was of the 
Confederacy under copditions so peculiar— 
was almost autocratic over the Confederate 
agents and officers who were ordered to re- 
port to him. 

It may be as well to state in this connection 
that Mr. Thompson was especially charged to 
respect the neutrality of the British Provinces, 
and to authorize no act which might involve 
them with the United States. It was expected 
that, in the last resort, all diplomatie efforts 
failing, he should adopt measures caleulated 
to cripple and embarrass the military policy 
of the Federal government, by accomplishing 
the destruction of military and naval stores, 
preventing the preparation and dispatch of 
expeditions against the South, and retarding 
or hindering the forwarding of supplies, but 
he was instructed to carefully avoid all trans- 
gressions of the laws of war, as observed by 
open belligercnts, and to neither command nor 
permit destruction of private property, nor 
injury or annoyance to non-combatants. Mr. 
Thompson repeatedly declared that such were 
the express injunctions he had received from 
his government. If these instructions were 
violated by parties claiming to act under his 
directions, it was more his misfortune than his 
fault, for no act of the kind was done with his 
sanction, and it is unqiestionably true that he 
invariably forbade it. 

In pursuance of this necessity of making 
the authority of the ‘commission absolute in 
all matters pertaining to Confederate interests 
in Canada, or operations to be directed thence, 
a necessity foreseen even before Mr. Thomp- 
son sailed from Wilmington, the following 
order, directed to Captain Hines, who had 
It will 
be seen to what extent it modified the one pre- 
viously given him of March 16th, which has 
been heretofore published : 

(500) 


then taken his departure, was issued. 


CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA, 
WAR DEPARTMENT, 
RICHMOND, Va., May 27, 1864, 


Captain T. Henry Hines, of the army of the Con. 
federate States, will report to and confer with Hon, 
Jacob Thompson, Special Commissioner of the Con- 
federate States Government in Canada, and be guid- 
ed by his counsel in his proceedings and action op 
his present service. He may consider his instruc. 
tions from this department subject to modification, 
change, or revocation by the said Com: vissioner, and 
will take further direction from him. 

JAMES A. SEDDON, 
Secretary of War, 

Mr. Thompson established his headquarters 
at Montreal on the 30th of May, and opened 
an account with the Bank of Ontario in that 
city. Before resorting to other and more ex- 
treme measures, he endeavored to carry out 
Mr. Davis’ primary idea of negotiating “ with 
such persons in the North as might be relied on 
to aid the attainment of peace,” and “to make 
judicious use of any political opportunity that 
might be afforded.” He sought, therefore, to 
secure conferences not only with influential 
men representing the peace party in the 
Northern and Eastern States, but also with 
leading public men who were identified with 
the political party in power, and might be 
supposed to reflect the views of Mr. Lincoln 
and his cabinet. 

Through the agency of the represengatives 
of the peace party, an effort was made, but 
with little success, to induce influential news- 
papers to unite in advising a cessation of hos 
tilities. The Commissioners hoped that some- 
thing might be accomplished by the advocacy 
of the press in this direction; and that, if the 
growth of the sentiment in favor of peace 
thus encouraged resulted in no impression 
upon the policy of the Federal government, 
it would yet prove of advantage to their ulte- 
rior purposes. 

By far the larger number of the great news- 
papers of the North supported every act of 
the administration, and were antagonistic to 
the sentiment and hopes of the peace party; 
yet that party, forming a respectable minority 
in every State north of the Ohio, had neces 
sarily some recognition by the press of the 
It was manifest that the war was 
popular, as wars usually are, with the non- 
combatant speculators and purveyors. The 
bankers, manufacturers, great transportation 
companies, and all the multifarious industries 


country. 
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and interests which it utilized, and which de- 
rived a profit from its continuance, were by 
no means desirous of its conclusion. The 
combined influence of these powerful interests 
were used in politics with telling effect, and 
aided, wherever most expedient, both the Re- 
publicans and the war Democrats. The advo- 
cates of the peace policy were at a disadvan- 
tage in every locality. 

On the 12th of July George N. Saunders 
addressed a communication to Hon. Horace 
Greeley, requesting that Mr. Greeley obtain 
permission for Messrs. Clay, Holeomb, and 
himself to visit Washington. Mr. Greeley re- 
sponded that he understood these gentlemen 
to be accredited from Richmond as the bearers 
of propositions looking to the establishment of 
peace; that if this information was correct, he 
was authorized by Mr. Lincoln to tender them 
asafe conduct to Washington, and that he him- 
lf would accompany them thither. 

Mr. Greeley met Messrs. Clay and Holeomb 
at Niagara, but in consequence of a letter from 
Mr. Lincoln, which made the “integrity of the 
whole Union and the abandonment of slavery ” 
conditions absolutely essential to any propo- 
sition for the restoration of peace which he 
would consent to consider, the negotiations 
were broken off. The correspondence has fre- 
quently been published, and it will be remem- 
bered that the conference had no result. 

Not long afterward the Hon. Jeremiah 8, 
Black, at the instance of Secretary Stanton, vis- 
ited Toronto, and conferred with Mr. Thomp- 
son, Messrs. Black, Stanton, and Thompson had 
been at the same time members of the cabinet 
of President Buchanan, and between the three 
a close intimacy had existed. Whether Mr. 
Stanton really wished that some plan might 
be evolved which would lead to peace is a 
matter of doubt, but that Judge Black earn- 
estly desired it is certain. It was a question, 
however, which not even his eloquence and 
fertility of suggestion could settle, and this 
interview was as fruitless of result as the 
others, 

In one of the conversations had with Judge 
Black at that time, he said that Mr. Stanton 
had admitted that it was evident that unless 
some change in popular sentiment took place 
prior to the November election Lineoln would 
be defeated, and that such a vote of want of 
confidence by the people in the policy of the 
administration would cause both the President 
and his cabinet to be treated with contumely 
and violence. Judge Black seemed to think 


that there was reason for this apprehension, 
which was felt by others besides Mr. Stanton. 
The growing bitterness and discontent occa- 
sioned by the policy of the administration, 
was attracting attention from men of all par- 
ties, and exciting serious alarm in those 
against whom it was principally directed. 
Stanton was not averse, therefore, to some ne- 
gotiation which might be the basis of peace, and 
for that purpose he had desired Judge Black 
to confer with Mr. Thompson and _ ascertain 
his views with reference to the conditions on 
Judge Black 


stated that his desire was to open some nego- 


which peace could be made. 


tiation for peace without the condition pre- 
cedent on the part of the Confederate States 
of final and eternal separation. He thought 
that no adjustment should be asked which did 
not secure to them the rights of personal 
property and liberty, and protect them here- 
after against sectional agitation, but that the 
Northern States would not agree to a final 
Mr. Thompson replied that he 
Was not authorized to make any positive reply; 
that, when the Southern States separated from 
the Union upon principles which they felt jus- 
tified them in the movement, they asserted no 
new right, but only gave emphasis to what 
they believed to be their inalienable rights 
under the Constitution; that they demanded 
the right of self-government, and would proba- 
bly insist upon it. England and France had 
availed themselves of their position to insult 
the United States; France had ignored the cher- 
ished Monroe doctrine, and England had ex- 
tended insult to the United States Government 


on various occasions. 


separation. 


In any negotiations of 
peace between the Confederate States and the 
United States Government he was satisfied that 
the Southern States would be willing to accept 
the most liberal terms consistent with honor, 
but that they would not yield the right to tax 
themselves to provide for their debt and take 
eare of their maimed soldiers, and that he was 
not authorized to state any ultimatum in be- 
half of the Confederate Government. 

Mr. Black remained some days at Toronto, 
and finally went with Mr. Thompson to the 
Clifton House, where in a conversation with 
Mr. Holcombe the views expressed at the To- 
ronto meeting were reiterated. 

In view of this conference with Judge 
Black, and other features just then developed, 
Mr. Thompson suggested the concurrence of 
Mr. Clay in asking that Mr. Holcomb visit 
Europe, and convey from him an official com- 
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munication to the Hon. John Slidell, Confed- 
erate Minister to Paris, and the Hon. James 
M. Mason, Confederate Minister to Great 
Britain. This communication will be given a 
little further on. 

It should be stated that Mr. Thompson had 
not participated in the conferences held be- 
tween the other two Commissioners with Mr. 
Greeley, but had even sent Mr. Cleary to urge 
that his (Thompson’s) name should not be used 
in them. 

Unfortunately the Commissioners were not 
harmonious, from the inception of their mis- 
sion, on many material points connected with 
it. This fact was a constant source of embar- 
rassment, and proved one of the most potent 
obstacies to success. All of them were very 
estimable gentlemen, but Messrs. Thompson 
and Clay found it impossible to agree. Mr. 
Thompson was a man of sterling integrity, of 
undoubted ability, and large political experi- 
ence. Unluckily he was inclined to believe 
much that was told him, trust too many men, 
doubt too little, and suspect less. He was, of 
course, often imposed upon, and his subordi- 
nates were kept in continual apprehension lest 
he compromise their efforts by indiscreet con- 
fidences. 

Mr. Clay was also a confiding man, but of 
another description. He gave too much confi- 
dence to parties whom he had known previ- 
ously and under conditions altogether different 
from those he was required to meet. As a con- 
sequence, he was much under the influence of 
men who were honest, doubtless, but over san- 
guine and impracticable. One of these was 
George N. Saunders, a faithful man, but who 
had an idea that this sort of business should be 
run like an ante-bellum election. Mr. Clay’s 
delicate state of health at that time was of it- 
self enough to disqualify him for the important 
service with which he was charged, making 
him restless, impatient, and impulsive. The 
differences of opinion which almost immedi- 
ately developed between the two, and the al- 
most absolute impossibility of concession from 
either—each insisting on his own course — 
greatly impaired the usefulness of both. 

Mr. Clay insisted that a separate sum should 
be placed to his credit, to be used in accord- 
ance with his judgment, and to be accounted 
for by himself. Mr. Thompson accordingly 
placed ninety-three thousand dollars to his 
credit, and there was afterward little concert 
of action between them. 

James P. Holcomb was an accomplished 


scholar and a polished gentleman, but abso 
lutely inexperienced in matters of State, and 
without the qualities which fitted him to deg 
with the men and circumstances he was re 
quired to mect. 

So soon as it was definitely ascertained that 
it was impracticable to open negotiations look. 
ing to the cessation of hostilities and truce in 
any form between the contending sections, the 
Commissioners prepared to utilize the feeling 
existing in the Western and border States, in. 
imical to the administration, and to organize 
it for active and practical opposition to the 
further prosecution of the war. On the 9th of 
June Captain Hines had been sent to confer 
with Mr. Clement L. Vallandigham, then at 
Windsor, Canada, in order to obtain sueh jn 
formation on that subject as that gentleman 
could furnish. 

On the 11th of June Mr. Thompson himself 
met Mr. Vallandigham, and the two thor. 
oughly discussed the existing disaffection, 
which had already crystallized into the semi- 
military organization popularly known as the 
“Sons of Liberty.” Mr. Vallandigham was 
the Grand Commander of this order, and he 
represented that it was in all three hundred 
thousand strong. There were eighty-five thou 
sand members, he said, in Illinois, fifty thou- 
sand in Indiana, and forty thousand in Ohio. 

Just at what date this association was origi+ 
nated, or its organization perfected, is unknown 
to the writer of this narrative. It is certain, 
however, that while the eauses which ultimately 
induced it were coeval with the commencement 
of the war, it did not take shape and form u- 
til a much later period. Its fundamental prin- 
ciples were the doctrines of State sovereignty, 
freedom of speech, the right of the citizen to 
criticise official conduct, the duty of the peo- 
ple to oppose unconstitutional acts and resist 
authority unconstitutionally exercised, and the 
supremacy, even in time of war, of the civil 
over the military authority. It will be remem- 
bered by all whose memories reach so far into 
the past that in the beginning of the war very 
many persons in the North regarded the polit- 
ical separation of the two sections as final, the 
dissolution of the Union as inevitable, and 
gave free expression to the opinion that such 
separation and secession upon the part of some 
of the States dissolved the ties which bound 
the rest together. As early as January, 1861, 
Hon. Fernando Wood, then mayor of New 
York City, addressed a message to the Com- 
mon Council, in which he recommended that 
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New York should secede and constitute her- 
self a free city, and formulated the idea, then 
go prevalent, in very striking terms: 

It may be said that secession or revolution in any 
of the United States would be subversive of all Fed- 
eral authority, and, so far as the central government 
jsconcerned, the resolving of the community into its 
original elements—that, if part of the States form new 
combinations and governments, Other States may do 
the same. California and her sisters of the Pacific 
will no doubt set up an independent republic, and 
husband their own rich mineral resources. The West- 
ern States, equally rich in cereals and other agricul- 
tural products, will probably do the same. . . . 

Amid the gloom which the present and prospec- 
tive condition of things must cast over the country, 
New York, as a Free City, may shed the only light and 
hope of a future reconstruction of our blessed con- 
federacy. 

Perhaps the suggestion was too profound for 
the comprehension or the aspiration beyond the 
reach of a common council, but the recom- 
mendation was not acted on. It serves, how- 
ever, to illustrate the fact that men in the North 
could honestly and patriotically contemplate 
and urge action, which was in positive viola- 
tion of the idea that they owed such allegiance 
to the Federal government as should prevent 
them considering how far the interests of their 
particular communities might be furthered or 
protected by an abrogation of political connec- 
tion with that government. Suggestions of a 
similar nature, although not so definitely and 
formally expressed, were not uncommon then. 

The excitement created by the actual inau- 
guration of hostilities and the appeal to sec- 
tional feeling, which was so strongly and 
directly made, wrought, in large measure, a 
conversion of opinion in this respect, and cer- 
tainly suppressed its free utterance. The en- 
ergy and patriotism of the Northern peopie— 
and no people have ever possessed either in 
greater degree—were animated by conflict to 
the most positive assertion, and men of all 
shades of political sentiment rushed to arms in 
aquarrel which assumed the aspect of contest 
between groups of States in which each side 
believed that the other was the aggressor. This 
feeling, and the love of the Union prevalent in 
the entire population, for a time overbore all 
else, But as the war progressed another reac- 
tion set in, affecting even some of those who 
had served in the Federal armies. Many be- 
came convinced that it was prosecuted with 
More regard to the abolition of slavery than 
the preservation of the Union. They were 
Willing to fight, or to sustain the government 
in a conflict waged to compel the Southern 
States to return and abjure their claim of the 


right of secession, but were entirely unwilling 
to fight for the freedom of the negro. Many 
acts of the government, as has already been 
suggested, unquestionably necessary to a vig- 
orous and pers 


stent prosecution of the war, 
nevertheless aroused an intense indignation in 
those who were the sufferers. The power or 
authority of the General Government had been 
but little felt in the days before the,war. The 
people every where scarcely perceived or rec- 
ognized its existence. The lessons taught by 
the tremendous struggle and its event, were yet 
unlearned. Accustomed to the exercise of au- 
thority by the State governments only, and 
that in the mildest form and totally unaccom- 
panied with the strange and harsh expedients 
the exigencies of the times were making neces- 
sary, those who had theoretically held to the 
doctrines of State sovereignty and State rights 
became more earnest in their convictions, and 
many, before indifferent, were inclined to agree 
with them. The general suspension of the writ 
of habeas corpus by President Lincoln, and its 
frequent denial in many cases in Northern 
States; the appointment of provost marshals 
for those States, armed with extraordinary 
powers often arbitrarily exercised; forcible 
and frequent interference by the military offi- 
cials with elections; and repeated arrests of 
citizens without such warrant as they had been 
taught to regard as legalyand for offenses which 
were often defined for the first time by the ar- 
resting officer, and supported by no testimony 
except his suspicions—all seemed about to es- 
tablish a military domination in the Northern 
States which would entirely supersede the civil 
power. The draft, too, was bitterly resented by 
all this class of men, and, indeed, was not par- 
ticularly popular with any. At any rate, the 
various causes enumerated had induced a pro- 
found disaffection and hatred of the adminis- 
tration, especially directed against its war pol- 
icy. Out of this apprehension, lest in the pro- 
cess of time a military despotism should be 
established, the determination to resist so fur 
as practicable the arbitrary and oppressive 
methods so constantly practiced, and a dispo- 
sition to organize for self-protection and mu- 


-tual assistance, grew the order of the “Sons 


of Liberty.” 

The members ot this association were not 
Southern sympathizers, in any such sense as 
the term is generally understood. They had no 
personal sympathy with the Confederates at all. 
They desired that the war should cease; they 
did not believe in the constitutional right of 
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coercion, and thought it unwise and harsh as 
well. But they deprecated, if they did not 
condemn secession, They had no wish to see 
the South successful by armed superiority; and 
while they wanted the Federal armies with- 
drawn from Southern territory, and many of 
them, unquestionably, were willing to adopt 
active measures at home, in aid of a policy 
‘alculated to produce such a result, and so em- 
barrass the conduct of the war as to render its 
continuance impossible, there were tew of 
them who would have contributed in any way 
tu a Confederate victory, or wished disaster to 
the Union arms in the field. We very soon 
discovered that this was the temper of these 
people, and found it necessary to keep that fact 
in mind in all our dealings with them. 

The ritual and constitution of this order 
contained, of course, much that was intended 
to impress its members, or a neophyte, with an 
idea of secrecy, solemnity, and mysterious ob- 
ligation. It had all the rites and ceremonies, 
signals and watehwords, “invocations,” ‘les- 
sons,” and responses, which are, doubtless, tra- 
ditional in secret societies every where, and for 
whatever purposes formed. With much of 
this, which served its purpose at the time but 
would now appear fantastic and frivolous, and 
also some rather inane disquisition, either in 
the shape of a rehash of the Declaration of 
Independence, or poiptless recitation of the 
history of the establishment of the govern- 
ment, there was a strong and well-defined dec- 
laration of the fundamental principle and idea 
upon which the association was based. 

“The Constitution of the United States of 
America,” it was asserted, was formed only 
“for the ends and purposes therein distinctly 
declared and specified, and the government 
thereby created was endowed by the States 
acting in their several capacities of ‘Free and 
Independent States,’ with powers sufficient to 
the accomplishment of those ends and pur- 
poses, and no other; powers not delegated to 
that government being, by the letter of the 
compact, expressly reserved to the States or to 
the people respectively. 

“Sovercigntu resides in and with the people 
of the States respectively, which are parties to 
‘The Constitution of the United States.” It ean 
not be alienated, neither can it be delegated. 
Some of its powers may be exercised by dele- 
gated authority, while others can not be so ex- 
ercised except at the sacrifice, on the part of 
the constituent, of all that lends dignity to 
man’s relations to government. 


“The government designated ‘The United 
States of America’ has no sovereignty, because 
that is an attribute belonging to the people in 
their respective State organizations, and with 
which they have not endowed that government 
as a common agent. It was by the terms of 
the compact constituted by the States, through 
the express will of the people thereof sever. 
ally, such common agent to use and exercise 
certain specitied and limited powers. It was 
authorized, so far as regards its status and re- 
lations as a common agent in the exercise of 
the powers carefully and jealously delegated 
to it, to call itself ‘supreme’ but not ‘sov- 
ereign. Supremacy, as plainly intended by 
the tenor and spirit of Article VI of ‘the Con- 
stitution, was created, defined, and limited by 
the sovereignties themselves, 

“In accordance with these principles, the Fed- 
eral government can exercise only delegated 
powers; hence, if those who shall have’ been 
chosen to administer that government shall 
assume to exercise powers which have not 
been delegated, they should be regarded and 
dealt with as usurpers. 

“The reference to ‘inherent powers,’ as also 
to State or military necessity, on the part of 
the functionaries of a constitutional govern- 
ment, for sanction of any arbitrary exercise of 
power is but another form of the assertion of 
the ‘ Divine Right, which we reject and repu- 
diate, as did the patriots of the Revolution. 

“Ail power resides in the people, and is del- 
egated always to be exercised for the advance- 
ment of the common weal. Whenever the 
officials to whom the people have intrusted the 
powers of the government shall refuse to ad- 
minister it in strict accordance with its consti- 
tution, but shall assume and exercise power or 
authority not delegated, it is the inherent right 
and imperative duty of the people to resist such 
officials, and, if need be, expel them by force of 
arms. Such resistance is not revolution, but is 
solely the assertion of right. 

“Tt is incompatible with the history and na- 
ture of our system of government that Federal 
authority should coerce, by arms, a sovereign 
State; and all intimations of such power or 
right were expressly withheld in the constitu- 
tion which conferred upon the Federal gov- 
ernment all its authority. 

“Upon the maintenance of the sovereignty 
of the States depends the preservation of civil 
and personal Liberty. 

“Ina convention of delegates elected by the 
people of a State is recognized the impersond~ 
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tion of the sovereignty of the State. The dec- 
laration of such a convention upon the sub- 
ject-matter for which it was assembled is the 
ultimate expression of the sovereignty. Such 
convention may refer its action back to its 
constituents, or the people may reverse the ac- 
tion of one convention by the voice of another. 
Thus, sovereignty resides in the people of each 
State, and speaks alone through their conven- 
tions.” 

The words and phrases italicized appear so 
in all the printed copies of the Ritual and 
Declaration of Principles examined by the 
writer. 

Promises to assist each other, to respond to 
the request of fellow-members for aid, and to, 
“at all times, implicitly obey, without remon- 
strance or question, all rightful commands of 
the constituted authorities of the order,” were 
repeated in many forms of obligation. 

The tenets and purposes of the * Sons of 
Liberty "—so far as the author of this narra- 
tive could ascertain them—are explained herein 
at greater length, and with more attempt at 
eareful definition than would be made had they 
not have been the subject of persistent, elabor- 
ate,and malignant misrepresentation, The re- 
port of Judge Advocate General Joseph Holt, 
published October 8, 1864, mixes with some lit- 
tle truth a vast amount of falsehood. State- 
ments, obtained perhaps from unse~upulous 
and imaginative detectives, are in. orporated 
in it, which are quite as thrilling and fully as 
untrue as the recitals of an average dime 
novel. 

The inevitable female witness—in Judge 
Holt’s report styled Mary Ann Pitman—fig- 
ures largely, and states, among other matters 
singularly incredible, that Mr. Jefferson Davis 
was himself a member of the order, and the 
author of its ritual. Judge Holt’s imputa- 


tion of the motives and reasons assigned by 
these people as justifying resistance to Fed- 
eral authority is a perversion; a charge of 
their identification and connection with organ- 
izations alleged to exist in the South of a sim- 
ilar character is wholly untrue. There were 
no such organizations in the South. There 
was no need of them. The South was already 
in open, armed resistance to the Federal gov- 
ernment, and one vast camp. Men there had 
ho occasion to join secret societies in order to 
safely express, or seek to advance such tenets 
and ideas as were embodied in the declaration 
of principles of the “Sons of Liberty.” Such 
communication, moreover, would, in the very 
Von. 


nature of things, have been almost impossible. 
He also introduces into the declaration of 
principles a fulseme, rhetorical vindication of 
slavery, couched in terms so rhapsodical as to 
be almost unintelligible, which is a sheer fab- 
rication. 

The report contains many other inaccura- 
cies or perversions. It was correct principally 
in showing that the circumstances of the times 
had driven a great number of men to despera- 
tion. 

There seemed to be a hope on the part of 
some members of the order—and it was a fre- 
quent topic of discussion—of establishing a 
separate confederacy of Northwestern States; 
but the great majority, so far as the Confeder- 
ate Commissioners and their subordinates could 
discover the real and preponderant feelings, 
were animated, notwithstanding their jealousy 
and dislike of the Federal authority, by a 
strong desire to see the Union restored “as 
it was.” 

They were willing to see the Southern States 
come back upon terms which guaranteed them 
all their rights and perfect equality; they were 
not willing that there should be a final separa- 
tion. They wished a return of the Southern 
States, if for no other reason, because it might 
strengthen themselves against the “Sons of 
Despotism,” as their ritual characterized the 
government officials. Even peace would have 
been scarcely welcome to many of them, if it 
could have been had on no other terms than 
those on which Mr. Davis invariably insisted, 
viz.“ Consistent always with the independence 
of the Confederate States.” 

Mr. Thompson, of course, and the Confed- 
erates acting under his directions would have 
preferred to see the whole tendency of the 
movement directed toward the establishment 
of a separate confederacy of Northwestern 
States. 

That was a topic, however, which they could 
not venture upon freely with many of these 
who were prepared for earnest co-operation 
and concert of action with the Confederate 
agencies when the time of actual outbreak 
should arrive. 

So fur as possible, they encouraged this idea 
among the parties who seemed most sensible 
of the stimulus of personal ambition. 

Mr. Thompson, in offering aid in the shape 
of money and arms, stated in the first interview 
that such means would be the more freely and 
willingly furnished, if used to promote and 
protect a Northwestern confederacy. Mr. Val- 
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landigham declined to accept any direct assist- 
ance of that kind. He referred to the declara- 
tion he had made in Richmond, when, after his 
arrest and banishment, he had been sent into 
the Confederate lines, and then escorted to the 
Southern capital. In response to the expres- 
sions of sympathy and interest tendered him 
there, he defined his position in unmistakable 
terms. His sentiment was one of friendship to 
the Southern people, but not such as to induce 
him to identify himself with their cause. In 
such a war he could not take part. He could 
act only with the people of his own section, It 
did not become him even to speak as freely in 
the South as he had felt it his duty to speak in 
the North. The only favor he could ask or ac- 
cept at the hands of the Confederate authori- 
ties, was that he be aided to depart as speedily 
as possible. 

Mr. Vallandigham said that the circum- 
stances of his own arrest and the character of 
his trial—an arrest made because of his criti- 
cism of the official acts of the President of the 
United States and the conduct of the war, and 
an inquiry and judgment by court-martial—the 
refusal of the civil courts to grant him relief, al- 
though his arrest and punishment were clearly 
illegal, was, independently of every thing else, 
evidence of the unconstitutional purposes of 
the administration, and an earnest of what all 
those who did not approve and dared oppose its 
policy might expect. Such action, he thought, 
would invite armed resistance to the govern- 
ment with the view of putting a stop to the 
war. 

He stated that the “Sons of Liberty” in- 
eluded in their ranks men who had belonged 
to both political parties and many ex-soldiers 
whose terms of enlistment had expired; that 
they were partially armed, and that while the 
organization was not compact and well in 
hand, it was yet controlled by efficient and de- 
termined men, and if provocation and oppor- 
tunity combined, its members would defend 
the principles of the order at any cost. He 
intended to return at an early date to Ohio, 
and expected that he would be again immedi- 
ately arrested, which would, in his opinion, lead 
to a general uprising, and retaliation by this 
order for the many acts of oppression which 
its members had suffered. 

At this time, Mr. Vallandigham introduced 
to Mr. Thompson a prominent official of the 
order who occupied somewhat the position of 
its adjutant-general, thoroughly indorsing his 
reliability and energy. Through this gentle- 


man Mr. Thompson subsequently arranged for 
the distribution of funds to be used in arming 
and mobilizing the county organizations. It 
Was apparent that this means of encouraging 
the internal hostility to the Federal govern- 
ment and inducing it to culminate in deter- 
mined action, was the best means of serving 
the Confederate cause which the Commission- 
ers could adopt. Yet it had to be done with 
extreme caution, and very few could be in- 
formed of it; not only because of the danger 
of exposure, if the information became widely 
disseminated, but because of the jealousy with 
which very many of the men, who were ready 
to tuke up urms against the administration to 
right their own grievances, regarded the acts 
and interference of Southern men. 

Conferences with very many Northern men 
who at that period visited Canada, who were 
not connected with the order of the “Sons of 
Liberty,” nor informed in any wise of the pur- 
poses of the Commissioners, further developed 
the fact that there was a widely spread feeling 
of futigue, to use the mildest term, with the 
war and those who were profiting by it. A 
subsequent investigation of the character and 
sentiment of the “Sons of Liberty ” confirmed 
perfectly all that Mr. Vallandigham had said, 
and revealed a feverish desire of the general 
membership to assert and maintain their rights. 
Mr. Lincoln’s call, about this time, for five hun- 
dred thousand more men for the army, and the 
proposed draft to provide them, intensified the 
wish to resist a further prosecution of the war, 
and seemed to have ripened it into resolve. 

Mr. Thompson became thoroughly convinced 
that the movement could be induced, and that 
it would be successful. But there was always 
the doubt whether men bound together merely 
by political affiliations and oaths, behind which’ 
there was no real legal authority, eould be han- 
dled like an army. 

It was clearly the policy of the Confederates 
—having given such aid and encouragement 
as they prudently could—to await the action 
of the order, and not by premature efforts 
arouse the suspicions of the government, or 
alarm the prejudices of those with whom they 
hoped to co-operate. There could be no doubt 
that if the “Sons of Liberty” broke out into 
general armed resistance and became commit- 
ted to revolt, they would gladly welcome an 
alliance which they might previously reject. 

Men who, as an original and separate prop- 
osition, might refuse to aid, or even oppose the 
liberation of the Confederate prisoners, just. as 
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they would have turned out to fight an invad- 
ing Confederate army, would be likely to ac- 
cept with alacrity the assistance of either, after 
they had incurred the vengeance of the gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Vallandigham returned to Ohio about 
the middle of June. He made speeches imme- 
diately, which seemed intended to invite his 
rearrest and the action he had predicted. 

In his first speech after his return, at Ham- 
ilton, he almost declared the existence and pur- 
poses of the order. He said: 


But I warn also the men in power that there is a 
vast multitude, a host whom they can not number, 
bound together by the strongest and holiest ties, to 
defend, by whatever means the exigencies of the 
times shall demand, their natural and constitutional 
rights as freemen, at all hazards and to the last ex- 
tremity. 

The 20th of July seemed to have been de- 
termined upon as the date of outspoken dec- 
laration of resistance. The inclination to pre- 
vent the enforcement of the draft pervaded all 
classes who would probably be subjected to it, 
and might unite all such men in an effort to 
prevent it. 

It was understood that a simultaneous move- 
ment would be concerted in Tlinois and Indi- 
ana, and that in each of those States the State 
officers would be practically deposed and pro- 
visional governments organized. 

Mr. Thompson was much more sanguine of 
the success of this movement than the crude 
preparation and vague information of it war- 
ranted. He mistook feeling and talk for ac- 
tion, and his own construction of what was 
intended outran the actunl purpose. In_ his 
report to Richmond, made in July, he said: 


Though intending this a Western confederacy and 
demanding peace, if peace be not granted, then it 
shall be war. There are some choice spirits enlisted 
in this enterprise, and all that is needed for success 
is unflinching nerve. For our part, it is agreed that 
Captain T. Henry Hines shall command at Chicago, 
and Captain John B. Castleman at Rock Island. If a 
movement could be made by our troops into Ken- 
tucky and Missouri, it would greatly facilitate mat- 
ters in the West. The organized forces of the Federal 
government would thus be employed, and this would 
give courage and hope to the Northwestern people. 
The rank and file are weary of the war, but the vio- 
lent abolitionists, preachers, contractors, and politi- 
cal press, are clamorous for its continuance. If Lee 
ean hold his own in front of Richmond, and John- 
ston defeat Sherman in Georgia prior to the election, 
it seems probable that Lincoln will be defeated. 

Nothing less, however, can accomplish this end. 
Tt is not improbable that McClellan will be nomi- 
nated by the war Democrats. His recent war speeches 
have broken him down with the peace party, but in 


my opinion no peace candidate can be elected unless 
disaster attend the Federal armies in Virginia and 
Georgia. In short nothing but violence can termi- 
nate the war. 


The situation then was simply this: The po- 
litical differences and the disattection which 
has been described had made a large part of 
the population of the Northwestern States 
eager to accept any relief from the exist- 
ing condition of things. Prompt and decisive 
leadership and a bold policy suddenly sprung 
and pressed, without hesitation or faltering, 
might push thousands into open revolt. The 
release of the Confederate prisoners would be 
then a matter of course, and they could read- 
ily be armed (for which the Commissioners 
had in part provided), furnishing a veteran 
and disciplined body whose co-operation and 
assistance would be most effective and wel- 
come after the Northwestern men were com- 
mitted to open hostilities. But the lack of 
distinct understanding upon the part of these 
parties, of the actual methods which should be 
pursued; the lack of detail in organization 
and plan, and above all, the lack of discipline 
and absolute right to command action, were 
the weak points in the programme, notwith- 
standing the zeal and spirit of the members. 

As the 20th of July approached it became 
apparent that the leaders of the contemplated 
movement began to realize all this, and to rec- 
ognize the difference between theory and action. 
This fact was first made conspicuous by the 
disposition then exhibited to delay. It was 
soon suggested that the arrangements neces- 
sary to a successful execution of the plan could 
not be effected by the 20th of July, a meeting 
of the representatives of the order from differ- 
ent States was held at Chicago, and a postpone- 
ment agreed on. 

On the 22d of July the Commissioners, with 
Captains Castleman and Hines, met, at St. 
Catherine’s, certain delegates from this Chi- 
cago conference, who reported that it was pro- 
posed to take decided action on the 16th of 
August, but expressed a fear that unless there 
was such movement of the Confederate forces 
into Kentucky and Missouri as would occupy 
the attention of the Federal military authori- 
ties, troops would be immediately employed 
and on hand to suppress any action attempted. 
The Commissioners could not promise this sort 
of co-operation, first, because communication 
with Richmond was difficult and uncertain, 
and secondly, because they could not know 
whether it was in the power of the Conieder- 
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ate Government to move troops into Kentucky 
and Missouri. It transpired that the other 
parties were not willing to pledge those they 
represented to definite action, except on this 
condition, which would give them the best as- 
surance of not being immediately crushed by 
the military power, and better hope, therefore, 
of success. 

So it was agreed that another council should 
be held at London, Canada, on the 7th of Au- 
gust. When that conference was held, the rep- 
resentatives of the State and county organiza- 
tions present insisted that there should be a 
further postponement until the 29th of August, 
the date of the assembling of the National 
Democratic Convention at Chicago. At Chi- 
eago tley urged, and on that date, the vast 
concourse of people drawn together would be 
the best cover for their action, and it would 
be easy to concentrate a large body of reliable 
and determined men in aid of their design, 
without attracting attention or suspicion. 

Of course the postponement was made. The 
Confederates now saw that the obstacles in the 
way of the undertaking, and the difficulty of 
utilizing a mere secret political society, however 
resolute and courageous its material, for such 
a purpose, were gradually being realized by 
these gentlemen; they felt that every post- 
ponement impaired the zeal of the men who 
would have to be depended on to carry out 
the plan, without, in any respect, improving 
their organization or discipline. They insisted, 
therefore, with those to whom they could most 
frankly communicate their own intentions, 
that this should be the last of the delays; they 
agreed to furnish abundant means to convey 
to Chicago the men relied on to inaugurate 
the outbreak, but stated that they would, if 
opportunity was favorable, attempt the re- 
lease of the prisoners whether the “Sons of 
Liberty” acted or not. They pointed out the 
danger of detection, which every delay in- 
creased, The military experience of Hines 
and Castleman, and their comrades clearly 
showed them the real difficulty. 

Perceiving that their allies were sincere and 
not lacking in courage, they yet saw they were 
affected by the irresolution which assails nearly 
all men when they are called on in periods of 
great moment to inaugurate affirmative action. 
They were ready and willing to resist to the 
death the aggression and persecution from 
which they had been suffering, but hesitated 
tu take the initiative themselves, The Confed- 
ates, therefore, urged a more determined and 


aggressive policy. They promised abundant 
means for preparation, and to provide for the 
transportation of a body of men to Chicago, at 
any date agreed on, sufficiently numerous to 
carry out any plan of campaign; but insisted 
that a decisive blow should be struck there, 
and that it should be followed by a general 
outbreak. 

It was after an understanding in this matter 
had been finally had, anda few days previously 
to the assembling of the Chicago convention, 
that Mr. Holcomb departed for Europe to con- 
fer with Messrs. Mason and Slidell, bearing 
the following communication from the Hon. 
Jacob Thompson: 


ToronTo, C. W., August 23, 1864. 

Hon. JOHN SLIDELL, Minister to France, 
Hon. JAMES M. Mason, Minister to Great Britain: 

Gentiemen—In May last, accompanied by the Hon. 
C. C, Clay, of Alabama, I was duly commissioned by 
the President of the Confederate States, provided 
with funds, and instructed to proceed to Canada with- 
out delay and ascertain the public sentiment and 
feeling of the people of the United States, and, so 
far as practicable and honorable, to utilize the preju- 
dices existing against the conduct of, the war for the 
advancement of the interests of the Confederate 
States. At Montreal we had various conferences 
with representative men of the North, with a view 
to forming in the outset some basis which should 
govern our opinion as to the best course to pursue 
thereafter. Grant was advancing on Richmond, and 
the papers of the North contended that the battles of 
Spottsylvania, the Wilderness, and Cold Harbor were 
victories, and that Grant’s masterly flank movements 
would eventually result in destroying Lee’s army in 
front of Richmond; that Sherman was advancing on 
Atlanta with a sufficient force, and that he would in- 
evitably defeat Johnston in Georgia. Thus, animated 
by,successful military movements, a reasonable con- 
fidence existed in the currency of the United States, 
and beyond this those classes of people found in the 
Northern and Eastern States, who habitually make 
money out of wars, were growing rich thereby, and 
used whatsoever influence they possessed in favor of 
its continued prosecution. 

All things considered, the result of the conferences 
we had held at Montreal led me to conclude that 
Lincoln would be re-elected overwhelmingly, and 
thus there would be continued the present iniquitous 
‘policy of the administration for four years more. In 
discouragement I went to Windsor, where an arrange- 
ment had been made with the Hon. Clement L. Val- 
landigham, who expressed the sentiment of the 
Peace party of the United States, that if Grant failed 
before Richmond, and Sherman was not successful 
in Georgia, a peace candidate might be nominated 
and elected to the presidency. He informed me of 
the existence, in the Western States, of an order 
known as “ The Sons of Liberty,’’ the basis of whose 
organization was States sovereignty, States rights, and 
individual freedom, and whose rank and file could 
be relied upon to obey the orders of officers placed 
over them. The United States Government held 
Confederate prisoners at Chicago and Rock Island, 
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[ls., amounting to about fifteen thousand, and at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., about five thousand. The member- 
ship of ‘‘ The Sons of Liberty ”’ is, in Illinois, Indiana, 
and Ohio, in the aggregate about one hundred and 
seventy thousand men. It can be, I confidently feel, 
so arranged that these States shall be organized into 
a Western confederacy, with such advantages as will 
enable them to dictate terms of peace to the United 
States Government. To this end I am addressing 
every energy that is practicable and reasonable to 
assist the Northwestern people, and every thing justi- 
fies the belief that success will ultimately attend the 
undertaking. 

It is proposed by the Northwestern people to take 
possession of the present organized governments of 
the three States mentioned, and organize provisional 
governments for the purposes in view. The severity 
of military orders, and a total disregard of private 
rights and personal liberty in the Western States of 
Kentucky, Missouri, Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio has 
aroused the people to madness, and prepared them 
in their desperation to seize upon the first glimmer 
of hope to dare all, and in doing so to regain what 
they have lost. In order to arouse the people, polit- 
ical meetings called ‘“ peace meetings’? have been 
held and inflammatory addresses delivered, and 
whenever orators have expressed themselves for 
peace with the restoration of the Union, and if that 
can not be, then peace on any terms, the cheers and 
clamor of the masses have known no bounds. 

A correspondence has been recently had between 
some members of our commission and representa- 
tives of the United States Government, a copy of 
which you have no doubt seen. After an interview 
with Mr. Greeley, Mr. Lincoln has been led to issue 
his remarkable manifesto ‘To All Whom It May 
Conecern,”’ taking the ground that he will listen to 
no proposition which does not embrace the total 
abandonment of slavery. The impression left on the 
public mind of the North by this correspondence is 
that the South would agree to reconstruction now to 
obtain peace. This belief, coupled with Grant's last 
defeat at Petersburg, and Sherman’s delay in taking 
Atlanta, and a call by draft for five hundred thou- 
sand additional troops has produced a most wonder- 
ful change in the minds of the people of the North- 
ern States. Politicians who three weeks ago held 
the opinion that nothing was left them but a strug- 
gle for liberty, even to the extent of force of arms, 
are now willing to await and test the virtue of the 
ballot-box, and many of these are most active in dis- 
suading their friends from any attempt at violence. 
This remarkable change has been noticed by Mr. 
Lincoln and his cabinet, and I know what I write 


when I assure you that they are very apprehensive 


of the result. 

You are aware of the former intimacy existing be- 
tween Judge Black, of Pennsylvania, Mr. Stanton, 
and myself. Stanton has acted in many respects 
shamefully, and has forfeited much of that respect 
which Judge Biack formerly entertained for him. 
Three days ago, however, Judge Black visited me in 
Toronto, delegated by Mr. Stanton to do so, and stated 
to me that Mr. Stanton was convinced of the present 
prospect of Mr. Lincoln’s overthrow in November, 
and of the necessity of something being done which 
in that event would allay the exasperated state of 
public feeling at this time. Mr. Stanton does not 
believe that any thing except a determined favora- 
ble turn in military affairs will prevent the defeat of 
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the Republican party at the next election, and Judge 
Black has come to me to learn the state of feeling in 
the Confederate States, and to know whether I was 
able to say if negotiations for peace could be opened 
without the ultimatum of final separation. I am 
given to understand that a proposition will be con- 
sidered which will secure us in all our rights, present 
and prospective. I was not authorized to make a 
direct and positive reply, but said that the Emperor 
of the French had apparently sympathized with us, 
but had utterly failed to offer us aid; on the con- 
trary, had used us as a means to affront the United 
States before all the world by making President Lin- 
coln practically repudiate the cherished Monroe doe- 
trine, and that we were under no obligations to the 
French Emperor; that England, in herselfish policy, 
had cast us off, and while her people sympathized 
with us, Lord Palmerston was willing to see us ex- 
terminated if thereby England could enlarge her 
cotton fields and increase her carrying trade. Judge 
Black has returned to Washington, however, after 
promising to communicate with me further without 
delay. In the meantime the Chicago convention is 
to be held next week, and as the time approaches I 
think General MeClellan’s chances for the nomina- 
tion as a war Democrat are improving. I do con- 
sider, however, no matter who is elected, that it is 
reasonable to believe that peace may be restored 
without the “restoratien of the Union as it was.” 
It is by no means improbable that the two sections 
of the country will, on some basis, form independ- 
ent governments with the closest possible alliances; 
and, if this be so, from that date these nations, feel- 
ing their great strength, will become propagandists 
of republicanism throughout the world, and one of 
their first duties will be to expel Maximilian from 
Mexico, and Great Britain from Canada. I write at 
this length for your consideration ; the Confederate 
States prefer eternal and complete separation, but if 
the enlightened and powerful nations of Europe 
shall continue to push us aside, we must take care of 
ourselves. Will the governments of England and 
France still coldly and indifferently look on at the 
carnage and desolation sweeping over the land and 
make no effort to arrest it? Were they to recognize 
us with an armed interposition, the war would be 
ended in twenty days, and it would secure their 
rights respectively in Mexico and Canada. But they 
must act, and act without delay. The Emperor may 
be mistaken in supposing that Lincoln will be elected 
in November, and that thus Maximilian will have 
four more years in which to establish and confirm 
his power in Mexico. England, too, is mistaken in 
believing that the Government et Washington would 
be angry if she interposed for peace. The military 
situation is such that Mr. Lincoln would be relieved 
by such interference. 

Mr. Clay and I have deemed considerations of this 
nature of sufficient importance to justify us in seeur- 
ing the services of the Hon. James P. Holeomb, who 
is perfectly familiar with the present condition of 
affairs, to bear our commuzications to you. Our 
people wish to know as early as practicable whether 
England and France will stand off and see a union 
of these States brought about at least for all foreign 
and military purposes. 

It will be observed that in this war the Confeder- 
ate States have had to fight all the world, Ireland, 
Germany, Switzerland. Sweden, the Indian Territo- 
ries having also sent forward thousands, and uniting 
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them with our own slaves and renegades in great 
numbers to work the destruction of our people. But, 
thank God! our armies are in the best of spirits, 
bouyant and confident. England and France refuse 
to sell us ships, and, in addition, allow to continue a 
blockade which is clearly illegal, and invites the de- 
struction of our commerce. Our armies are strong 
enough to meet and repulse the present organized 
Federal forces, and this is confessed by the action of 
Mr. Lincoln to the present draft for five hundred 
thousand moremen. These, however, even if raised, 
will not be able to participate in the fall and winter 
campaigns. Grant will be bound to withdraw from 
in front of Petersburg, and even if Sherman should 
succeed in capturing Atlanta, it is improbable that 
his great army can escape destruction in its present 
perilous position. The harbor of Mobile may be 


closed, but the city will not fall; the army west of 
the Mississippi has never been so well organized as 
now. The determination of our people to brave all 
things even to the bitter end in defense of what is 
right has not abated ; but we are weary of blood and 
strife, and if the world casts us off we will not con- 
tinue the struggle merely for the pleasure of human 
butchery. 

After these matters are fairly presented to the 
Courts of England and France, I would be pleased to 
know what we may expect from them, and my ad- 
vices to the Government at Richmond will be modi- 
fied by your reply. Please let me, therefore, hear 
from you promptly. 

I remain, with great respect, 

. Very truly yours, 
(Signed) JACOB THOMPSON, 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


LOCKSLEY HALL SIXTY YEARS AFTER* 


BY ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


Late, my grandson, half the morning have I paced these sandy tracts, 
Watched again the hollow ridges roaring into cataracts, 


Wandered back to living boyhood while I heard the curlew’s call; 
I myself so close on death, and death itself in Locksley Hall. 


So your happy suit was blasted—she the faultless, the divine— 
And you liken—boyish babble—this boy-love of yours with mine! 


I, myself, have often babbled, doubtless of a foolish past. 
Babble, babble! our old England may go down in babble at last. 


Curse him, curse your fellow victim, call him dotard in your rage; 
Eyes that lured a doting boyhood well might fooi a dotard’s age; 


Jilted for a wealthier, wealthier; yet perhaps she was not wise. 
I remember how you kissed the miniature with those sweet eyes. 


In the Hall there hangs a painting, Amy’s arms about my neck, 
Happy children in a sunbeam sitting on the ribs of wreck. 


In my life there was a picture—she that clasped my neck had flown; 
I was left within the shadow, sitting on the wreck alone. 


Yours has been a slighter ailment; will you sicken for her sake? 
You? not you! your modern amourist is of easier, eartMier make. 


Amy loved me, Amy failed me, Amy was a timid child ; 
But your Judith, but your worldling, she had never driven me wild, 


She that holds the diamond necklace dearer than the golden ring, 
She that finds a winter sunset fairer than a morn of spring, 


She that in her heart is brooding on his briefer lease of life, 
While she vows “’Till death shall part us,” she the would-be widow—wife, 


She the worldling born of worldlings—father, mother. Be content, 
Ev’n the homely farm can teach us there is something in descent. 


*By special cable to the New York Independent. 
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Yonder in that chapel, slowly sinking now into the ground 
Lies the warrior, my forefather, with his feet upon the hound. 


Crossed for once, he sailed the sea, to crush the Moslem in his pride; 
Dead the warrior, dead his glory, dead the cause in which he died. 


Yet how often I and Amy in the mouldering aisle have stood, 
Gazing for one pensive moment on that founder of our blood. 


There again I stood to-day, and where of old we knelt in prayer, 

Close beneath the casement crimson, with the shield of Locksley there. 
All in white Italian marble, looking still as if she smiled, 

Lies my Amy, dead in childbirth—dead the mother, dead the child. 
Dead, and sixty years ago; and dead her aged husband now, 

I, this old white-headed dreamer, stood and kissed her marble brow. 
Gone the fires of youth, the follies, furies, curses, passionate tears, 

Gone like fires and floods and earthquakes of the planet’s dawning years; 


Fires that shook me once; but now to silent ashes fallen away, e 
Cold upon the dead volcano sleeps the gleam of dying day ; 


Gone the tyrant of my youth, and mute below the chancel stones, 
All his “ virtues” I forgave them, black in white above his bones. 
Gone, the comrades of my bivouac, some in fight against the foe. 

5 
Some through age and slow diseases gone, as all on earth will go. 


Gone, with whom for forty years my life in golden sequence ran, 
She, with all the charm of woman, she with all the breadth of man, 
Strongin will, and rich in wisdom, Edith loyal, lowly, sweet, 
Feminine to her inmost heart, and feminine to her tender feet; 


Very woman of very woman, nurse of ailing body and mind, 
She that linked again the broken chain that bound me to my kind. 


Here to-day was Amy with me while I wandered down the coast, 
Near us Edith’s holy shadow smiling at the slighter ghost. 


Gone our sailor son, thy father, Leonard, early lost at sea, 
Thou alone, my boy, of Amy’s kin and mine art left to me. 


Gone thy tender-natured mother, wearying to be left alone, 
Pining for the stronger heart that once had beat beside her own. 


Truth—for Truth is Truth—he worshipt, being true as he was brave; 
Good—for Good is Good—he followed, yet he looked beyond the grave; 


Wiser there than you that, crowning barren Death as lord of all, 
Deem this over-tragic drama’s closing curtain is the pall. 


Beautiful was death in him who saw the death but kept the deck, ; 
Saving women and their babes and sinking with the sinking wreck. 

Gone forever—ever? No! for since our dying race began 
Ever, Ever, and Forever was the leading light of man. - 


Those that in barbarian burials killed the slave and slew the wife 
Felt within themselves the sacred passion of the second life. 


Indian warriors dream of ampler hunting grounds beyond the night! 
Even the black Australian dying hopes he shall return a white. 


Truth for truth and good for good? Be good? The true, the pure, the just— 
Take the charm forever from them and they crumble into dust; 
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Gone the Cry of Forward, Forward, lost within a growing gloom, 
Lost or only heard in silence from the silence of a temb; 
Half the marvels of my morning triumphs over time and space, 
Staled by frequence, shrunk by usage, into commonest commonplace. 
Forward rang the voices then, and of the many mine was one; 
Let us hush this ery of Forward till ten thousand years have gone. 
Far among the vanished races old Assyrian kings would flay 
Captives whom they caught in battle, iron-hearted victors they. 
Ages afterwhile in Asia, he that led the wild Moguls, 
Timur, built his ghastly tower of eighty thousand human skulls. 
Then, and here in Edward’s time, an age of noblest English names, 
Christian conquerers took and flung the conquered Christian into flames. 
Love your enemy, bless your haters, said the Greatest of the great; 
Christian love among the Churches looked the twin of heathen hate. 


From the golden alms of blessing man had coined himself a curse; 
Rome of Cesar, Rome of Peter—which was crueler, which was worse? 


France had shown a light to all men, preached a gospel all men’s good; 
Celtic Demos rose a demon, shrieked, and slayed the light with blood. 
Hope was ever on her mountain watching till the day begun, 

Crowned with sunlight over darkness from the still unrisen sun. 

Have we grown at last beyond the passions of the primal clan— 

Kill your enemy, for you hate him? Still, your enemy was a man. 


Have we sunk below them? Peasants maim the helpless horse, and drive 
Innocent cattle under thatch and burn the kindlier brutes alive. 


Brutes! the brutes are not your wrongers, burnt at midnight, found at morn, 
Twisted hard in mortal agony, with their offspring born unborn, 

Clinging to the silent mother. Are we devils? Are we men? 

Sweet St. Francis of Assisi—would that he were here again, 


He that in his catholic wholeness used to call the very flowers 
Sisters, brothers, and the beasts whose pains are hardly less than ours. 


Chaos, cosmos! Cosmos, chaos! who can tell how all will end? 
Read the wide world’s annals, you, and take their wisdom for your friend. 


Hope the best, but hold the Present fatal daughter of the Past; 

Shape your heart to front the hour, but dream not that the hour will last. 
Ay, if dynamite and revolver leave you courage to be wise, 

When was age so crammed with menace, madness written, spoken lies? 
Envy wears the mask of love; and, laughing sober fact to scorn, 

Cries to weakest as to strongest: “ Ye are equals, equal born!” 

Equal born? O yes, if yonder hill be level with the flat, 

Charm us, orator, till the lion look no larger than the cat; 

Till the cat, through that mirage of overheated language, loom 

Larger than the lion, Demos end in working its own doom, 

Russia bursts our Indian barrier. Shall we fight her? Shall we yield? 
Pause before you sound the trumpet; hear the voices from the field? 


Those three hundred millions under one imperial scepter now, 
Shall we hold them? Shall we loose them? Take the suffrage of the plow? 
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Nay, but these would feel and follow truth, if only you and you— 
Rivals of realm-ruining party—wher you speak were wholly true. 


Plowmen, shepherds have I found and more than once, and still could find, 
Sons of God and kings of men, utter nebleness of mind, 


Truthful, trustful, looking upward to the practiced hustings liar; 
So the higher wields the lower, while the lower is the higher. 

Here and there a cotter’s babe is royal born by light divine; 

Here and there my lord is lower than his oxen or his swine. 

Chaos, cosmos! Cosmos, chaos! Once again the sickening game, 
Freedom free to slay herself, and dying while they shout her name! 


Step by step we gained a freedom known to Europe, known to all; 
Step by step we rose to greatness; through the tonguesters we may fall. 


You that woo the voices tell them old Experience is a fool; 
Teach your flattered kings that only those who can not read can rule, 


Pluck the mighty from their seat, but set no meek ones in their place, 
Pillory wisdom in your markets, pelt your offal at her face, 

Tumble nature heels o’er head, and, yelling with the yelling street, 
Set the feet above the brain, and swear the brain is in the feet, 


Bring the old dark ages back without the faith, without the hope, 

Break the State, the Church, the Throne, and roll their ruins down the slope. 
Author, atheist, essayist, novelist, realist, rhnymester, play your part; 

Paint the mortal shame of nature with the living hues of art; 

Rip your brothers’ vices open, strip your own foul passions bare; 

Down with reticence, down with reverence, “ forward,” naked let them stare. 


Feed the budding rose of boyhood with the drainage of your sewer; 
Send the drain into the fountain lest the stream should issue pure; 


Set the maiden fancies wallowing in the troughs of Zolaism ; 
Forward, forward—ay and backward, downward too into the abysm; 


Do your best to charm the worst, to lower the rising race of men; 
Have we risen from out the beast? then back into the beast again. 


Only dust to dust for me that sicken at your lawless din ; 
Dust in wholesome Old-world dust before the Newer world begin. 


Heated am I? You, you wonder. Well, it scarce becomes mine age— 
Patience! let the dying actor month his last upon the stage. 


Cries of unprogressive dotage ere the dotard fall asleep. 
Noises of a current narrowing, not the music of a deep! 


Ay! for doubtless I am old, and think gray thoughts, for I am gray. 
After all the stormy changes shall we we find a changeless May? 


After madness, after massacre, Jacobinism and Jacquerie, 
Some diviner force to guide us thro’ the days I shall not see! 


When the schemes and all the system-kingdoms and republics fall, 
Something kindlier, higher, holier all for each and each for all? 


All the full-brain, half-brain races led by armistice, love, and truth, 
All the millions one at length, with all the visions of my youth! 


All diseases quenched by science, no man halt or deaf or blind, 
Stronger ever born of weaker, lustier body, larger mind! 
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Earth at last a warless world, a single race, a single tongue ! 
I have seen her far away, for is not Earth as yet so young? 
Every tiger-madness muzzled, every serpent passion killed, 
Every grim ravine a garden, every blazing desert tilled ! 


Robed in universal harvest up to either pole she smiles, 
Universal ocean softly washing all her warless isles, 


Warless when her tens are thousands, and her thousands millions then, 
All her harvests all too narrow—who can fancy warless men ? 


Warless war will die out late, then will it ever, late or soon? 
Can it till this outworn earth be dead as yon dead world, the moon? 


Dead the new astronomy calls her. On this day, and at this hour, 

In this gap between the sand-hills, whence you see the Locksley tower, 
Here we met our latest meeting, Amy, sixty years ago, 

She and I. The moon was falling greenish thro’ a rosy glow, 


Just above the gateway tower, and even where you see her now. 
Here we stvod and clasped each other, swore the seeming deathless vow. 


Dead? but how her living glory lights the hall, the dune, the grass! 
Yet the moonlight is the’ moonlight, and the sun himself will pass. 


Venus near her, smiling downward at this earthlier earth of ours, 
Closer on the sun, perhaps, a world of never-fading flowers ; 


Hesper whom the poet called Bringer home of all good things— 
All good things may move in Hesper, perfect peoples, perfect kings. 
Hesper, Venus, were we native to that splendor, or in Mars, 

We should see the globe we groan in fairest of their evening stars. 


Could we dream of wars and carnage, craft and madness, lust and spite, 
Roaring Londen, raving Paris, in that point of peaceful light! 


Might we not in glancing heavenward on a star so silver fair, 
Yearn and clasp the hands and murmur, Would to God that we were there? 


Forward, backward; backward, forward, in the immeasurable sea, 
Swayed by vaster ebbs and flows than can be known to you or me, 


All the suns—are these but symbols of innumerable man, 
Man or mind that sees a shadow of the Planner or the plan? 


Is there evil but on earth? or pain in every peopled sphere? 
Well, be grateful for the sounding watchword, Evolution, here, 


Evolution ever climbing after some ideal good, 
And Reversion, ever dragging Evolution in the mud. 


What are men that He should heed us?” cried the king of Sacred Song, 
Insects of an hour that hourly work their brother insect wrong, 


While the silent heavens roll, and suns along their fiery way, 
All their planets whirling around them, flash a million miles a day. 


Many an zon moulded earth before her highest man was born; 
Many an eon, too, may pass when earth is manless and forlorn; 


Earth so huge and yet so bounded, pools of salt and plots of land, 
Shallow skin of green and azure, chains of mountains, grains of sand. 


Only that which made us meant us to be mightier by and by, 
Set the sphere of all the boundless heavens within the human eye, 
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Sent the shadow of himself, the Boundless, through the human soul, 
Boundless inward in the atom, Boundless outward in the whole. 


Here is Locksley Hall, my grandson, here the lion-guarded gate. 

Not to-night in Locksley Hall, to-morrow you, you come so late; 
Wrecked your train, or all but wrecked, a shattered wheel, a vicious boy. 
Good this “ Forward?” You that preach it, is it well to wish you joy? 
Is it well that while we range with Science, glorying the time, 

City children soak and blacken soul and sense in city slime? 

There among the glooming alleys Progress halts on palsied feet, 


Crime and Hunger cast our maidens by the thousand on the street; 


There the master scrimps his haggard sempstress of her daily bread; 
There a single sordid attic holds the living and the dead. 


There the smouldering fire of fever creeps across the rotted floor, 
And the crowded couch of incest in the warrens of the poor! 


Nay, your pardon. Cry your “ Forward;” yours are hope and youth; but I— 
Eighty winters leave the dog too lame to follow with the ery. 


Lame and old and pass his time and passing now into the night; 
Yet I would the rising race were half as eager for the light. 


Light the fading gleam of even, light the glimmer of the dawn; . 
Aged eyes may take the growing glimmer for the gleam withdrawn. 


Far away beyond her myriad coming changes earth will be, 
Something other than the wildest modern guess of you and me. 


Earth may reach her earthly worst or, if she gain her earthly best 
Would she find her human offspring, this ideal man, at rest? 


Forward, then; but still remember how the course of time will swerve, 
Crook, and turn upon itself in many a backward streaming curve. 


Not the Hall to-night, my grandson; death and silence hold their own, 
Leave the master in the first dark hour of his last sleep alone. 


Worthier soul was he than I am, sound and honest rustic squire, 
Kindly landlord, boon companion. Youthful jealousy is a liar! 


Cast the poison from your bosom; oust the madness from your brain; 
Let the tangled serpent show you that you have not lived in vain. 


Youthful youth and age are scholars yet but in the lower school, 
Not is he the wisest man who never proved himself a fool. 


Yonder lies our young sea-village; art and grace are less and less; 
Science grows and beauty dwindles, roofs of slated hideousness. 


There is one old hostel left us where they swing the Locksley shield, 
Till the peasant cow shall butt the lion passant from his field— 


Poor old Heraldry, poor old History, poor old Poetry passing hence, 
In the common deluge drowning old political common sense! 


Poor old voice of eighty crying after voices that have fled! 
All I loved are vanished voices; all my steps are on the dead. 


All the world is ghost to me, and as the phantom disappears 
Forward far and far from here is all the hope of eighty years. 


‘In this hostel I remember—I repent it o’er his grave— 
Like a clown—by chance he met me—I refused the hand he gave 
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From that casement where the trailer mantles all the mouldering bricks. 
I was then in early boyhood, Edith but a child of six. 


While I, sheltered in this archway from a day of driving showers, 
Passed the winsome face of Edith, like a flower among the flowers. 


Here to-night, the Hall to-morrow. When they toll the chapel bell 
Shall I hear in one dark room a wailing, “1 have loved thee well’? 


Then a peal that shakes the portal? One has come to claim his bride, 
Her that shrank and put me from her, shrieked and started from my side? 


Silent echoes! you, my Leonard, use and not abuse your day, 
Move among your people, know them, follow him who led the way, 


Strove for sixty widowed years to help his homelier brother men, 
Served the poor and built the cottage, raised the school and drained the fen. 


Hears he now the voice that wronged him? Who shall swear it can not be? 
Earth would never touch her worst were one in fifty such as he. 


Ere she gain her heavenly rest a God must mingle with the game; 
Nay, there may be those about us whom we neither see nor name, 


Felt within us as ourselves, the powers of good, the powers of ill, 
Strowing balm or shedding poison in the fountains of the will. 


, Follow you the star that lights a desert pathway, yours or mine! 
Forward, till you see the highest; human nature is divine! 


Follow light and do the right, for man can half control his doom, 
Till you find the deathless angel seated in the vacant tomb. 


Forward! let the stormy moment fly and mingle with the past! 
I that loathed have come to love him. Love will conquer at the last. 


Gone at eighty !—mine own age, apd I and you will bear the pall! 
Then I leave thee lord and master, iatest lord of Locksley Hall. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM. 


The Chautauquan for January contains an appre- 
ciative and thoughtful article, by Colonel T. W. Hig- 
ginson, on Paul H. Hayne, which is valuable for 
many reasons. 

There are few men of the North so well qualified 
to speak of men and matters pertaining to the world 
of letters or the world of action. Colonel Higginson 
is something more than a critic, he isa man of action, 
a social philosopher; he is at the same time con- 
cerned directly in all current matters. From his 
early education, political sympathies, and all local 
surroundings he seems of all the eminent writers the 
one farthest removed from the Southern poet. 

But his paper on Mr. Hayne shows how little sec- 
tional lines confine literary thought and sympathy: 
and, further, it shows how far we have drifted from 
the civil war and its passions, its disappointments, 
and itstriumphs. This magazine has published a pa- 
per on Mr. Hayne, written by Mrs. Margaret J. Pres- 
ton, and as a companion to that sketch we put these 
extracts from the sketch by Mr. Higginson. Concern- 
ing the lack of home appreciation to which all South- 
ern writers of the past generation had to submit, 
Colonel Higginson says: 


“In putting any critical estimate upon the poetry 
of Hayne, it will be necessary to dwell upon the cir- 
cumstances surrounding him, or, as it is now the 
fashion to say, his environment. It must be remem- 
bered, in the first place, that the Southern States of 
the Ameriean Union have never proved very devoted 
nursing-mothers to their own poets. Not only have 
these authors usually had to go North fora publisher, 
but also for readers and fame. It can hardly be 
doubted that Edward Coate Pinkney, of Baltimore, 
was the best lyric poet yet produced in America; his 
‘Picture-Song,’ and ‘I Fill this Cup,’ have that ex- 
quisiteness of flavor which is the very rarest gift 
among our American bards. Yet it is said to be no 
easy thing to find a copy of his poems in the book- 
shops of the city in which he dwelt. Compare this 
with the fidelity of Philadelphia to her one poet, 
Boker; or of New York and Boston even to such 
poete minores as Drake and Halleck in the one case, 
Sprague and Pierpont in the other. By far the most 
gifted of Southern bards, Sidney Lanier, found his 
biographer and editor at the North through the ad- 
mirable work of the Rev. W. H. Ward. In view of 
this general habit of neglect, it is pleasant to remem- 
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ber that Hayne edited the poems of Timrod, and that 
Mrs. Preston did the same for Hayne.”’ 

The influence of a broader nationality is thus 
pointed out by the essayist: 

“But there was another way in which the South 
—or at least the most cultivated of Southern States, 
South Carolina—unconsciously clipped the wings of 
her poets. She gave them the traditions of educa- 
tion and good breeding; she gave them a delicious 
climate, luxuriant vegetation, a polished society, 
and the striking social contrasts of the slavery pe- 
riod; but the one thing that she denied them was a 
nation. However it may have been in Grecian days, 
the vast facilities of modern civilization have made 
it impossible to find the conditions and the inspira- 
tion of nationality in a community of less than a 
million souls, more than half of these being of alien 
race and servile condition. Yet this was what Hayne, 
like every faithful adherent of Calhoun, in his own 
State attempted. Even after secession and after the 
formation of the Southern Confederacy, it is curious 
to observe that he stoutly refused to recognize that 
fabric as his nation, it was merely a high politieal eo- 
partnership of wholly independent commonwealths, 
In his really eloquent appeal to South Carolina at 
the outset of the war, the other Southern States are 
but “sister nations,’ nothing more; the reservation 
required by the Calhoun doctrines being still made. 


“*My Mother-land! thou wert the first to fling 
Thy virgin flag of freedom tu the breeze, 
The first to front along thy neighboring seas 
The imperious foeman’s power; 
But long before that hour, 
While yet in false and vain imaginings, 
Thy sister nations would not own their foe.’ 

(Poems, 1882, p. 65.) 


“Tt is impossible to imagine Irving and Cooper in 
New York, or Longfcilow and Whittier in Massachu- 
setts, as speaking of their respective States as their 
‘nation,’ or of other States as ‘sister nations.’ Of 
course patriotism does not grow with the square inch, 
and the mere vehemence of patriotic emotion may 
sometimes be inversely as the area comprised; but 
surely the wealth and breadth and volume of a poet's 
genius must be influenced by the consciousness of 
belonging to a rich and varied nationality. Much of 
the scantiness and aridity of our early American lit- 
erature must undoubtedly be aseribed to the fact that 
it appeared at a time when the United States merely 
meant a strip along the Atlantic shore; and if that 
strip was insufficient ground for any ample literary 
product, how much more insufficient the area of any 
single State! This is no place for discussing mere po- 
litical theories, but it is plain enough that there can 
be no strong national literature where each little 
community aims to be a ‘ nation’ for itself. 

“Tn estimating Hayne’s permanent worth as a 
poet, it is impossible not to compare him with other 
typical Southern poets. He is certainly not the equal 
of Lanier in shaping imagination, nor of Pinkney in 
lyric charm ; it would be saying a great deal in either 
ease if he were. When we compare him with his 
friend Timrod, whose claims Hayne so chivalrously 
preferred to his own, it is evident that Timrod was 


the superior in fire, lyric force, and a certain wealth 
of utterance; and Hayne in sweetness, dignity, and 
self-control. There is a sense of color, as if caught 
from Keats or Tennyson, where Timrod sings in the 
first verse of his ‘Serenade’: 


‘** Hide, happy damask, from the stars, 
What sleep enfolds behind your veil, 
But open to the fairy cars 
On which the dreams of midnight sail, 
And let the zephyrs rise and fall 
About her in the curtained gloom, 
And then return to tell me all 
The silken secrets of the room.’ 
( Timrod, p. 85.) 


“ Timrod’s war songs, on the other hand, have far 
more of the Berserker ring than is to be found in 
Hayne’s. This is seen, for instance, in the strong 
poem of ‘Carolina,’ of which Hayne himself wrote 
that its lines were ‘destined perhaps to outlive the 
political vitality of the State whose antique fame 
they celebrate’ (Timrod, p. 381). But Hayne’s was 
certainly the higher nature; when his songs were 
most nearly red-hot, they did not, like Timrod’s, call 
the Union armies Goths and Huns, and they were 
free from the almost brutal tone of wrath and re- 
venge with which Timrod rejoices over the imagined 
desolation of New York: 


‘ “*Strike with us! till the Goth shall cling 

To his own blasted altar-stones, and crave 

Mercy ; and we shall grant it, and dictate 

The lenient future of his fate, 

There, where some rotting ships and crumbling 
quays 

Shall one day mark the Port which ruled the West- 


ern seas. ( Timrod, p. 131.) 


“This greater fineness of temperament undoubt- 
edly helped Hayne’s later career: it made it easy for 
him to strike hands with old foes; and nothing ean 
be more generous or impassioned than his verses of 
thanks for the Northern aid given at a later time to 
the Southern cities. 

“But above all qualities of worldly sueeess or even 
literary genius stands the dignity of personal char- 
acter, and it is here, after all, that Hayne was strong- 
est. ‘A little integrity,’ says his favorite Emerson, 
‘is better than any career.’ To have struggled from 
boyhood for a literary life—a career difficult in 
Hayne’s youth for any American, and especially hard 
where his lot was cast—to find by conviction one’s 
nationality in one small State, and to see that State 
risk all on the arbitrament of war and lose; then to 
dwell for twenty years outside of that beloved State 
in solitude and poverty; to make of one’s muse, not 
so much a glory and a joy, as a means of keeping the 
wolf from the door and debt at a distance: all this 
constitutes a life-long ordeal, which might justify 
or at least extenuate some note of complaint, some 
tinge of personal repining. For aman to have died 
after this and left behind him no trace of such weak- 
ness throughout his many pages of verse, this is to 
have achieved a crown of manliness more noble than 
any flights of song. This glory. and nothing less 
than this, is Hayne’s.” 


THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 


HE recent manifestation of purpose upon the part 
of the labor organizations to resolve themselves 
into political associations is much to be regretted. 
Every true friend of the working people every one 
who has the best interests of this country at heart, 
every right-thinking man, in short, will deplore aud 
deprecate it. It is not because those who have in- 
augurated such a movement have abjured former 
party afliliations, and, announcing lack of faith in 
both the Democratic and Republican parties, have 
pledged themselves to act henceforth with neither; 
not because an etlort, wisely conceived and hon- 
estly attempted, to create a new political party, pred- 
icated upon proper political issues and modern cur- 
rent ideas, inspired by a desire to serve tangible ob- 
jects ina practical way, and diverted to the accom- 
plishment of just results by measures of sound ex- 
pediency, is a thing to induce either appreheusion or 
criticism. That sume such reorganization of poli i- 
cal parties must necessarily Come at some period 
every one knows—that it may come soon is not im- 
probable. But when the uld parties have become dis- 
integrated and disappear, either because the old issues 
upon which they have been aligned are worn out, or 
because new and important issues, with which they 
shall fail or refuse to deal, have arisen and compel 
party disruption by the clash of opinions and impos- 
sibility of agreement thus produced in the ranks of 
each—when new puartics are thus formed in obedi- 
ence to the desire of men who think alike to act to- 
gether and the organizing instinct of the American 
mind—they must and will, in order to satisfy any 
real and healthy demand for such movements, and 
to accomplish any good or endure for any time, be 
builded on a far broader basis, and propose much 
wider and more general policies than are contem- 
plated by the labor party in politics. A political 
party in the true sense—certainly in the best sense— 
is one which includes in its membership citizens of 
all parts of the country, and men of all classes and 
conditions in life. Its platform must be one on 
which all may stand, and from which none shall 
necessarily be excluded; and while, of course, inter- 
est—either that of the man’s own business or of the 
particular community in which he resides—will al- 
ways largely control each individual's political opin- 
ion, it must be that opinion, expanded into some 
conception of the public interest also, and not his 
vocation and social situation merely which should 
determine a man’s political alliances. 

Now the very reverse of this is the case with the 
labor party. A particular class, a particular social 
element only, is expected to unite in it, or perhaps 
will be permitted to act with it. Among all the vast 
and diverse interests of this great country, only one 
—that of the wage worker—will it consider. No sug- 
gestion, in any wise, is offered for the benefit or 
promotion of industry in both its aspects. The pro- 
prietor, the employer, the capitalist are excluded 
ex necessitate from its ranks: the employé only is to 
receive benefit from legislation that may be thus se- 
eured. Labor alone is to be protected by it. 

In other words, the line is to be drawn sharply 
just at the point where men work for wages, where 
employment and hire commence. All those on one 
side of that line are invited to join the labor party; 
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all on the other side of it are virtually forbidden en- 
trance even if they wish to join. 

This is not party organization in any such sense as 
it has been heretofore understood, or with a proper 
and healthy purpose. It is simply class combination 
for class interest, within the narrowest limits and in 
the most intolerant spirit, seeking to obtain advan- 
tages by class legislation. 

Apparently those who are inaugurating the move- 
ment have some dim perception of this. The time 
is not distant when they will realize how completely 
their efforts are handicapped and their object de- 
feated by the far clearer understanding of it which 
other people have. There is something ludicrous in 
the direction which their appeals for sympathy and 
comradeship have taken. The “ Knights of Labor” 
and the Trades Union ”’ constitute the bed-rock,”’ 
the “ ground-floor’’ of the new party. There has not 
been the most edifying harmony between these two 
associations, kindred as their interests and aims have 
been supposed to be. They have not dwelt together 
in that “ peace and unity,’’ which the old hymn tells 
us it is so ‘ delightful for to see”’ in ‘‘ brethren.’’ But 
having now become politicians all, they anticipate, 
it seems, a more cordial understanding and less of 
disagreement in the future. Among other sources 
whence they invite, or, it should rather be said, they 
signify their willingness to accept recruits, is the agri- 
cultural class. Now if there is any one political move- 
ment in which the average farmer of this country 
can not afford to join, it is this. He has so little con- 
trol over the demand for what he raises, that he 
must necessarily be allowed to determine upon what 
terms he will contribute to the supply. He has so 
little voice in fixing the price of farm products that 
he is obliged to assert some right to say what shall 
be the cost of production, and therefore to reserve 
the right to regulate the wages he will pay for farm 
labor by some other condition than a party platform 
or statutory standard. It is simply the announce- 
ment of a truism, however, to pursue the argument. 
A political party can no more succeed upon one sin- 
gle issue growing out of one interest than a commu- 
nity could thrive which permitted only one commod- 
ity within its limits. It is right and proper that the 
interests of the laboring classes should be considered 
in political action and in proper legislation, but it is 
an error to suppose that parties should or can be or- 
ganized out of one class solely, and a fallacy to expect 
from such experiments any real and lasting benefit. 


T no time, perhaps, has public attention been 
A more directly turned to matters pertaining to 
the proper conduct of municipal government. New 
York has, since the exposure of Tweed’s defalcation, 
been in constant turmoil, but seems to have made 
no progress, whatever, in relieving herself of the 
worst features imposed upon her prior to his over- 
throw. She, as a rule, has been fortunate in secur- 
ing able men as chief executive officers; but in most 
instances, for some causes which the outside public 
is slow to apprehend, each administration results in 
a serious disappointment. She has recently chosen 
Mr. Abram S. Hewitt mayor; but one reviewing the 
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past history of that municipality can see very little 
hope of one man redeeming it from its errors and 
misfortunes. 

In Boston, where radical changes were recently 
made in the character of the government, there has 
already arisen a question as to the wisdom of the 
changes which, to a large extent, concentrate the 
power into the hands of one man, in that way doing 
away with the old system of government by commis- 
sions. But these experiments have not been con- 
tinued for a sufficient length of time to determine 
their value. It may be said that there is no possible 
way of securing good government, except by the con- 
tinued co-operation of what is usually termed the 
“good citizens.” Any machinery that can be con- 
structed must depend upon the individual for its ex- 
ecution. If it were possible to organize a purely me- 
chanical government that could act independent of 
the politicians and citizens. we might avoid much of 
the extravagance and corruption which curse the 
times, but we can not eliminate the personal quan- 
tity from these problems. The domination of one 
man, or of what we term a “gang”’ or “ring” is 
inevitable. We may restrain them within certain 
bounds by legal enactments and constitutional re- 
quirements, but within those bounds they are subject 
only to organized intelligent popular opinion, and 
where this is wanting there is little hope for im- 
provement. 

Philadelphia, several years ago, adopted what is 
known as the “ Buliitt Bill,’ which is also the one- 
man power of government. That city is now about 
to choose its first mayor under the new condition of 
affairs, and the success of the experiment largely de- 
pends upon this choice. We doubt not that the inter- 
est which is‘now shown in that city will secure for 
it an able executive officer; but it is to be insisted 
upon constantly that the men interested in the wel- 
fare of the city can not discharge their duty at one 


election and then turn aside, leaving their chosen 
leader unsupported by their countenance and co- 
operation. Any municipal government will be good 
or bad, just in proportion as the “ good”’ or ** bad” 
citizens take the most active interest in affairs. If 
the conservative classes and men of large business 
interests aud invested capital can not afford the 
time required for the proper conduct of municipal 
affairs, there are other classes that can and will, and 
no stream can rise above its source. 

In this magazine we have recently published two 
articles, one describing the recent changes in the mu- 
nicipal government at Nashville, and the other relat- 
ing to the recent changes in Memphis. The departure 
in these cities has been so wide, and the present goy- 
ernments seem so simple, that these articles have 
attracted considerable attention among the thinking 
men in the North. So far these experiments have 
been satisfactory, but we are to consider the fact that 
the evils with which they are confronted are not ex- 
actly the same as those which the larger cities have 
to meet. Comparatively speaking. both are yet small 
municipalities—cities of fifty thousand. Municipal 
government there is easier than when you multiply 
this population by three, or five, or ten. It may be, 
however, that these new systems have a certain 
adaptability, and that they will be found admirably 
suited, and may easily conform to the growing wants 
of these flourishing cities. It would not be difficult 
to point out some of the possible complications that 
may arise in the future, but this is not the task 
just now. What we wish to do is to present in this 
magazine the facts and the figures relating to munic- 
ipal government in the Southern cities, and to ena- 
ble all interested in such matters to form their own 
conclusions. In an early number we hope to present 
a concise history of the municipal government of 
Louisville, and later articles on New Orleans, Rich- 
mond, and Atlanta. 
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Barkin’ on the Rabbit Track.—One day brer 
dog laid out, he did, ter have er chase, en he went 
er nosin’ ’roun’ de pea-row. 

Dem green pea-vines wuz buddin’ all o’er, hangin’ 
white ez er week’s wash on de close-line, en ole brer 
rabbit he low ter hisse’f dat de taste er dem vines wuz 
sappy en sweet. 

D’rectly ole brer dog come ’long dat way, en sooner 
’n you kin whip Jack Robinson, he run up on some 
little clip-toe tracks. ‘‘ Row!’’ says brer dog, says 
he, Row!” 

Den en dar ole brer dog he knowed who placed 
dem tracks, en he lit out, he did, o’er de gyarden 
palins. He don’t stop ter wush the joree well, en he 
don’t tarry ter swop howdy wid de jaybird; he pace 
an’ scent till, way o’er toward the fiel’. een de marsh, 
he come in call er de man what nip de pea-vines. 

‘T wuz ole brer rabbit fer sho’, en he wuz goin’ hit 
stout; lippity, clippity! lippity, clippity! He wuz 
layin’ tracks thick en fas’. He go o’er de marsh, o’er 
de grass. 


Brer dog he hearn ez how dar wuz luck in de left 
hind foot er de rabbit, ’specially ef yer cotch him on 
de wing, en he hoan atter gittin’ hole er de luck fer 
hisse’f. 

Same time ole rabbit he ’low ter keep his grip on 
de chance foot, en he keep er scootin’. 

Brer dog he knowed dat ole man rabbit wuz a run- 
ner fum base, and he cogitate how’s er little flatter- 
in’ talk en er little ’ceitful jaw gwine ter halter brer 
bunny er bit, and make him hole up en tarry. En 
he sung out, he did, en, says brer dog, says he: 

“Oh, brer rabbit! yer legs is mighty light. 

“Brer rabbit he so cunnin’—he too cunnin’; he 
ain’t gwine ter lose no headin’ long er swoppin’ com- 
pliments wid brer dog, he ain’t. He des holler back 
en says he: 

“Yas, brer dog, en I’ll take em out er sight.’’ 

Dat way dem two go crost de country. Dey didn’t 
want to he too sociable. Brer rabbit he ‘low ez dey 


didn’ want to git no nigher 'quainted dan de June’ 


rose en de snow-ball. 
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Ole brer dog he fling he sass ter front uv him; ole 
brer bunny he fling he voice ter hine him. De rab- 
bit he so smart a beas’ he say some ’at match de dog 
ev’y time. Dey go sorter dis heah way: 


“Q-a, brer rabbit, yer legs is mighty light!” 
“Yas, brer dog, I’m gwine take ’em outer sight.” 


“Ho, brer rabbit, yer moustache mighty fine!’’ 
“Yo, brer dog, I’m gwine ter keep it mine.” 


“O, brer rabbit, yer eyes is mighty large!’’ 
“Yar, brer dog, en de show me how ter dodge.” 


“So, brer rabbit, yer skin is mighty sleek !”’ 
“Yar, brer dog, en I ‘low ter move it quick.”’ 


“Wo, brer rabbit, yer foots is mighty roun’!”” 
“So! brer dog, I'm gwine lay ’em on de ground.” 


“O, brer rabbit, yer yeahs is mighty thin!” 
“‘Yes, brer dog, en I'll gine ’em ter de win’.” 


“Wah, brer rabbit, yer jumpin’ mighty good!” 
“Yar, brer dog, en hit takes me to de wood.” 


“Yi, brer rabbit, ain’t you trottin’ kinder lame?” 
“‘Dar, brer dog, but ain't a gittin’ tame.” 


“Hole up, brer rabbit, yer keep too fas’ er time!” 
“So-so, brer dog, I sit back by-m-byme.”’ 


“Hi, brer rabbit, yer cuts er pretty shine!” 
“So long, brer dog, I done lef’ you behine.” 


And hit did pass long dat day, ez de rabbit didn’t 
ne’er take off his hat ter de dog, en brer dog he make 
er mistake, en forgit dat day ter set out his dinner 
wid rabbit schew. ELI SHEPPERD. 


Jim Akers was a small, tow-headed, knock- 
kneed man, with irregular teeth, which made his 
mouth look like a steel-trap twisted out of plumb. 
His wife was a large, raw-boned woman, fully a head 
taller and fifty pounds heaver than Jim. She had 
the temper of a half-famished wildcat, and no darky 
just “‘gittin’ religion was ever half as much afraid of 
the devil as Jim was of her; he had reason to be. 
When she was fairly on the war-path she breathed 
chain lightning and flung cyclones from the tip of 
her tongue. Nor did she content herself with words 
only, however bitter and furious. She very often 
brushed the poor little wretch with a hickory until 
he felt as if he had borrowed his back of a saint fresh 
from the gridiron. 


One bright, golden, delicious afternoon in the lat- 
ter part of May, Jim left the patch where he had been 
hard at work all day, and ‘‘snuck een”’ to his cabin by 
the back way. He proceeded hastily to doff his every- 
day clothes and don his Sunday garments, casting fur- 
tive glances all the while at the black-browed, terrible 
dame sitting in the front doorway, knitting. With 
trembling haste he completed his preparations, and 
was shambling out again when his wife, previously 
apparently oblivious of his presence, shot a fierce 
glance at him which made him jump almost out 
of his shoes and brought the perspiration out from 
every pore. 

‘Whar’ you boun’ fur?’ she asked. 

“T’lowed I wuz gwine down to the fish-fry fur @ 
hour or two. Them boys is a hevin’—’’ 

“Well, you ‘lowed wrong. You jest histe off them 
close, and go back inter that patch and finish hoein’ 
them pertaters. Don’t you distress yerself *bout no 
fish-fries.”’ 

“ But I done tole the boys I wuz gwine to be thar.” 

“Well, you tole ‘em a lie.” 

“But Ed Sykes and Hank Evans is a waitin’ furme 
now at the cross-roads, and I’d ruther not disappint 
*em.”’ 

“Well I’d ruther you would. Shet up, now, and 
do ez you're told.” 

Jim gasped and quaked with fear; but, for the 
first time in many years, he thoroughly realized the 
tyranny under which he was crushed. His heart was 
set on going to the fish-fry, and in that feeble, flut- 
tering little organ a faint shadow, a dim eidolon of 
spirit became suddenly aroused. He hesitated a mo- 
ment,ventured even to return the gaze of those glow- 
ing, wrathful eyes, and then started, saying: 

“Well, a-gwine.”’ 

Great Jehosaphat! Houp-la! 

She swooped on him like an owlon a mouse. The 
air was filled and darkened with dust and sandy hair 
and agonizing shrieks. 

Ed Sykes and Hank Evans, at the “ cross-roads,”’ 
became convinced that Jim’s cabin had caught fire, 
and that he was perishing in the flames. They rush- 
ed in all haste to his assistance; but as they neared 
the spot the clatter subsided, and they heard a stern, 
feminine voice, which caused them to halt and keep 
out of sight, say, 

‘*Now I reckon you'll do ez yer tole.” 

Then they recognized Jim’s piping voice, protest- 
ing betwixt convulsive sobs: 

‘“‘T’d sorter gin out gwine befo’ you spoke.” 
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